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R R F a © 
To the Firſt EDITION, 


] T was not till I had read this book in 

print, that I thought about a Preface ; 
but, on reviewing it, prior to publication, 
I am convinced a Preface is abſolutely ne= 
ceſſary: a few periods, however, will com- 


Prize It, 


In the courſe of theſe volumes, it Is 


poſſible the reader may meet with ſome 
A 2 ſenti- 


iv PREFACE 


ſentiments, which, at firſt ſight, ſeem 


unfavourable to the intereſts of virtue, and 


to the laws of moral life. As the direct 


contrary is all along intended to be 


ſtrongly inculcated, I beg thoſe who think 


proper to turn over my pages, will not 


abruptly decide on any particular paſſages, 
which appear liable to objection, but have 
the patience to go calmly on, forbearing to 
paſs judgment till they have fairly ſeen 


the whole of my arguments, 


Having thus briefly invited from the 
reader a candid peruſal, I will only detain 


him a moment longer, to hear a ſhort 


account of the work. The miſcellaneous 
matter here offered, is the reſult of various 


efforts, ſubmitted, at various opportuni- 
ties, 
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ties, to the author's literary friends: the 
drudgery of correction has been obligingly 
undertaken by thoſe friends, to whom he 
confeſſes himſelf indebted, not ſo much 
for the ardour of particular compliment, 


as for the frankneſs of general criticiſm, 


The poetical parts, when firſt written, 
were each deſigned to ſtand alone, particu- 
larly the Elegy of a Nightingale, and the 
Epiſtle from an Unfortunate Lady to her 
Family, The * Anecdotes of a Gentle- 
man, are extracted from a larger work, of 
which what is now preſented, is little more 
than the introduction. T he primary pages 


* This work was originally preſented to the pub- 
lic in different proportions ; two volumes being pub- 


liſhed at a time, | 
A 3 treat 
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tieat of Animals: 2 part of the performance 
| that conſiſts of moral Fancy- pieces, from 
which we proceed to the inveſtigation of 
7 acts, leading gradually to the main hiſ- 
tory. 


In ſhort, though I have been ſomewhat 
immethodical, I have not been totally un- 
connected; and that I might not tire by 
ſyſtematic ſameneſs, I have varied my ſtyle 
as I varied my ſubject. 


Notwithſtanding theſe kind corrections, 
however, a very ingenious and well-known 
gentleman (whoſe acquaintance with the 
author is unluckily of later date) has {till 
diſcovered ſome things, which the writer 
wiſhes had not eſcaped the eyes of others. 

| Perhaps, 
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Perhaps they did not eſcape : : there is 2 


coy reluctance to find fault, and a dread 


of being too honeſt, in caſes of private 
criticiſm, often fatal; and a Writer's re- 
pytation is frequently forfeited on the one 
hand by literary conceit, and on the other 


by a ſcrupulous. delicacy. 


Theſe. volumes were ready for publi- 
cation when the gentleman, of whom 1 
laſt ſpoke, drew a judicious pen over ſuch 
ſentences as he thought might ſtill gain a 


grace from alteration; but it was too late 


to avail myſelf of his taſte and ſincerity, 


or the reader would have received a more 
finiſhed amuſement. However, ſhould the 


performance thus 
_— i - — ſent 


vin P R E F A C E. 
— ſent to its account | 


_— 


With its imperfections on its head,” 


have merit enough to pleaſe the public, 
their indulgence ſhall be repaid by the 
author's care to correct his errors, in a 


future edition, 
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R E F A ce. 
To the PRESENT Edition. 


A GREEABLE to the promiſe I 

made at the publication of the two 
firſt volumes of this work, I have ſpared 
no pains to render the preſent edition more 
acceptable, and more complete. The 


flattering kindneſs by which the perform- 


See page viii. of Preface to the Firſt Edition. 
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ance has been diſtinguiſhed, animated at 
onee my gratitude and diligence, Ac» 
cordingly, I undertook chearfully the cor- 
rection of thoſe parts, which were obv1ouſly 
faulty, as well as thoſe improprieties, . 
whether of diction or ſentiment, that were 
marked by the critics. Perhaps, it may 
{ill be ſaid, that all the objections are 
not, even yet, removed. To this I an- 
ſwer, that, as to defects of language, they t 
will, more or leſs, in ſo long a work, 
elude the vigilance, and bale the ſbill 
of every young writer; and, with reſpect 
to the errors which were ſaid, (probably 
for wwe of expreſſing my meaning more 


clearly) to lie againſt the morality of the 


pro- 
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production, and eſpecially of the two firſt 
volumes, it is proper to ſay, that I have 
availed myſelf of every criticiſm, either 
public, or private, which came within my 
knowledge ; and wherever any part of 
ſuch criticiſm appeared to be founded on 
principles of judgment, truth, or candour, 
I yielded obedience with pleaſure, and 
conſecrated, whatever could bear miſcon- 
ſtruction, to n A few of the re- 
prehenſions, nevertheleſs, appeared to iſſue 


from miſiake in the critic ; ſuch I have 


| now attempted to clear up, either by better 


arranging the ſentiment, or elſe by re- 


ference to a note in the margin, I ſhall 
detain the reader with preliminaries no 


longer, 


W 


p R 0 


longer, than juſt to inform him, all the 
Former Prefaces are admitted into this ] 
edition, becauſe they may be conſidered as 
ſo many defences of the work, in the pro- | | 


oreſs of its original publication. 
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copies. 
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Se. IX. Exhibits a robin red- breaſt. Per- 
ſuaſive to fidelity. 


Sect, X. The elegy of a nightingale— per- 
ſuaſive to hoſpitality, 


Set, XI. Definition of a modern opera, 
Skeleton of its ſtory, 


Se, XII. The cottage, 


Sect. XIII. A dedication in the modern ſtyle; 


offered as a pattern to book-makers, The 
account critically ſtated between dedicator 
and dedicatee, or the art of praiſing, 


Set. XIV. Another — but not 
propoſed as a pattern, 


Set, XV. A card, addreſſed to a lap- dog · 
Moral applications ſuited to man and beaſt, 

Sect. XVI. Smile at a monument. Burleſque 
on the vanities of death, an | Epitaph, and 
2 poetical inſcription. _ 


Se, XVII. Introductory adventure to the 


Hiſtory of Benignus, A pathetic diſ- 
covery. 
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covery, Manu ſcript of his narrative written 
by himſelf, found in a crimſon cafe, 
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1 Chapter I. The babyhood of Benignus, with 


a view of his ſituation and temper. 


1 Chap. II. His rule of conduct excellent 


in the principle, but unſkilful and faulty 
in the practice. A miſtaken way of being 
a good boy. 


2 Chap. III. In which is diſplayed -orchard 


robbing, and its conſequences, Our good 
boy Benignus turns informer. 


{- Chap, IV. Containing ſtruggles betwixt pity 
and honour, Our Hero reſolves to be what 
-he takes to be. juſt, and procures to his 
play · mates a ſevere flagellation. The in- 
former is hooted, and accuſed of treaſon. 
Miſtakes the nature of Benevolence, and 
argues erroneouſly upon his favourite prin- 


Chap. 
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common conſequence of diſappointment, 
and an endeavour to account for it. : 
Chap. XIV. In which twenty pounds is 
given away without doing one farthing's 
worth of good: upon which our young 
gentleman argues with his uſual pro- 


priety. 

Chap. XV. Wherein the ohiloſophy of a ſound 
divine is burnt up by a fingle ſpark falling 
from the bowl of a tobacco-pipe ; and one 
of thoſe ſoliloquies, which are characteriſtic 

* the extraordinary hero of this veritable 
hiſtory, The ſanity of his intellects ſuſ- 
pected, 
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journey and hiſtory go on, fair and ſoftly. 
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at which ſome will ſmile, many ſneer, and 
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a few, perhaps, be obliged to wipe their 
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Chap. XXIV. Bob Blewitt's hiſtory con- 


cluded. | 

Chap. XXV. Containing a conciſe ſyſtem of 
conduct for a man of the world, by the 
grocer, 


Chap, XXVI. The ſcene draws, and diſ- 
covers the grocer in all his glory : bis per- 
ſon deſcribed, and his picture taken from 
the life, ſat preparing for ſupper, warranted 
original, with his progreſs from the par- 
lour into the kitchen. 


Chap. XXVII. A very hot engagement burn- 
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cCer's coat. 


Chap. 


Chap. XXVIII. Benignus takes leave of the- 


Chap, XXIX. Containing a detention of 


"Chap. . The diſfertation continued, 
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grocer and quaker, and joins Mr, Greaves 

in a polt-chaiſe, That gentleman eriti- 
ciſes on the importance of ſplended ex- 

terior in travelling, The bargain and ſale 
of civility, and the commerce of. compli- 

ment. 


Mr. Greaves's perſon, a fine morning, and 
turnpike road. 
Chap. XXX. The conſequence of early cul- 
ture, and a diſſertation on the effects of 
education, by Mr, Greaves. 


which are obſervations on the parlour, 180 
the plough. Benignus is delighted by the 
good ſenſe of Mr. Greaves, and aſtoniſhed 
at his own 1 ſimplicity. 
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LIBERAL OPINIONS. 


THE 


HISTORY OF BENIGNUS. 


er 


1 Am more obliged to you, madam, 
than I can find language for ac- 
knowledgment. A ſentiment of your 
ladyſhip's has revived in my mind, a 
train of ideas which I have, at length, 
determined to indulge. Benotalarmed, 
The ſentiment, like the ſubject, is full 
of humanity, II] fare the heart, whoſe 
tender bias is circumſcribed by the 


n B pPaualtry 


BR a 7 
paltry trammels of ſelf. love, and 
can with-hold its benevolence from 
the minuteſt part of animated life. 
There is a deplorable illiberality in 
the affections of the vulgar : narrowly 
bigotted to one mean ſet of no- 
tions, which have been confirmed by 
maxims that have been inculcated 
in the early periods of life, they ſel- 
dom riſe to a fingle ſentiment, 
which reflects dignity, either on the 
head or heart ; and thus the feelings 
of above half mankind are totally 
guided by contracted, and partial pre- 
judices. 5 
In contradiction to thefe limited 
rationals, and in defiance of cuſtomary 
impoſitions, I inſiſt upon being allow- 
ed the fortitude to think, and judge 
for myſelf, 1 look on the animal 
world as very nearly connected 
2 with 


© # 7 
with the moral; and thus pubs 
licly declare myſelf the ſincere well- 


wiſher of every living thing. Iam 
now going to addreſs your ladyſhip 
upon ſome very intereſting ſubjects: 
but, as they may poſſibly lengthen my 
enquiries beyond the ordinary limits 
of a letter, for it 1s horridly hard to 
ſtop the pen, when the ideas are on 
the flow, I ſhall divide it into ſeveral 
parts; both for the relief of attention, 


and to afford an opportunity to pauſe, 
till it is agreeable to your ladyſhip 


to reſume the book. 


8E C T. 1. 
THE TITLE. 
1 have called this treatiſe in the 


general running title, LipzxAr Opr- 
„ NIONs. 


* 
nions. This I did to give myſelf freer 
ſcope, and to receive ſanction for in- 
dulging ſpeculations, not abſolutely 


tied down to the rules of ſyſtematic 


writing. Not that I, however, mean 
to run riot in the wilderneſs of mo- 
dern digreſſion, but if (by turning a lit- 
tle out of the beaten path, ) I can pick up 
an obſervation or a ſentiment, neglect- 
ed by ſuch literary travellers as ſet 
out, like a plodding mechanic, with 
an inflexible reſolution to jog itrait 
forwards, though they might enjoy 


the moſt beautiful proſpects by the 


lighteſt deviations, at the ſame time, 
that an obſtinate attachment to the 
old track, preſeats nothing to the eye 
which hath any novelty to recommend 
it, nor any thing to the mind that 
can give it a varied gratification. What 

a hor- 


T.5.49 
a horrid inſipidity is there, in thoſe 
compoſitions, which are formally fet- 
tered by the chains of criticiſm. Like 
the gardens of a citizen, we have re- 
gularity without beauty, and unifor- 
mity without taſte, The images ſtand 
in exact lines, immodeſtly ſtaring up- 
on each other; the buſts are ſet 
{kulking like q's in a corner, as equi - 
diſtant as the rule can meaſure their 
ſpaces ; while the trees, alcoves, and 
hedges (ſmug as their maſter's 
wigs) are cut in the moſt prepoſter- 
ous manner, exhibit nature ſuffering 
the inquiſition of art, and excite the 
ridicule of every ſenſible paſſenger. 
Among the countleſs quantity of 
books in our language, how few are 
there, madam, abounding in ori- 
ginal thought. The multiplication 
B 3 W 


„ 
of copies is indeed inſinite, and there- 
fore the reader is ſeldom preſented 
with any freſh inſtruction, or any un- 
hackneyed entertainment. Ido not 
mention this, to inſinuate, that I have 


hit upon a new vein in the mine, but 
as it ſerves my purpoſe of making a 
remark or two, on 


SECT. IM. 


THE PREJUDICES OF WRITERS 
AND READERS, 


With whom the power of educa- 
tion is ſtronger than the appetites 
of nature. Moſt of thoſe who pub- 
liſh their ſentiments, have paſt their 
lives rather in turning over volumes, 

than 


E 3 1 
than in tracing accurately the ſhifting 
ſcene, and deliberately conſidering 
the written page with defign to en- 
rich themſelves with original ideas; 
rather in rapid reading, than in cor- 
rect thinking. On the other hand, the 
majority of thoſe who are moſt ea- 
ger after the peruſal of books, are 
directed by tutors to read a certain 
ſet, on the faith and credit of which, 
their future maxims, opinions, and 


behaviour, are to be formed. Thus, 


both writers and readers go in lead- 
ing-ſtrings. The one print what 
has been before printed (with ſome 
light alteration,) the other conſider 
as inconteſtible, thoſe tenets which 
they have found in their favourite 
authors, or heard from the lips of 
friends or maſters, who are, proba- 

B 4 bly, 
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bly, under equal prejudices. There 
are, indeed, certain ſelf-evident pro- 
poſitions, the truth of which, like the 
ſun at his meridian, ſtrike unob- 
ſtructed light upon the mind. To 
cavil or conjecture againſt theſe, 
would be to war with demonſtra- 
tion, and combat heaven. There 
are, alſo, a variety of opinions, 
rendered awful by the general belief of 
men, which have been adopted as max- 
ims out of the reach of confutation. 
Upon this account, if at any time 
a2 man hath dared to oppoſe a 
notion, handed down from father 
to ſon with the ſame care as the 
rent-rolls of the family-eſtate ; which 
was put into our mouths with the milk 
of our mothers, and pinned upon our 
pnderſtandings as early as the bibs 

on 
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on our boſoms; what is the conſe- 


| quence ? He is condemned as a 


dangerous innovator; as one, who 


would overſet the eſtabliſhed ſyitem 
of things, a ſyſtem which antiqui- 
ty bath made venerable and deciſive. 
Strange bigotry ! *tis a dependency, 
beneath the natural freedom of the 
mind. An intellectual obligation, 
is more ſervile than a pecuniary 
one. One would not, indeed, like 
Mandeville, oppoſe every thing from 
the obſtinate tenacity of founding 
a new ſyſtem upon the ruins of the 
old; ſince that were as abſurd as 
ſetting fire to one's houſe, becauſe 
ſome flaws and errors were perceptible 
through the building—but it would, 
methinks, be an a& of wiſdom to do 
the beſt to repair it. Thus much 

as 


. 
as an excuſe for ſome peculiar ſen -; 
timents which will probably be 
diſtributed through this work, of 
which I have the honour to inſcribe 
this firſt proportion of it to your 
ladyſhip. It is likely, I may ad- 
vance opinions, not wholly correſ- 
pondent to the general imitation of 
thinking — for, I am ſorry to ſay, 
that our uſual ideas are derived 
from a very lilly, as well as a very fer- 
vile imitation ; the moſt ſenſible peo- 
ple are frequently parrotted ; they 
think as they are bid, to think, and 
talk the dull diale& of their teachers, 
from the cradle to the coffin. A man 
of original contemplation, is there- 
fore a prodigy ; and (like a prodigy) 
the eyes of every body are upon him 
the moment he appears; even the 
few 


BS 


| | few that are pleaſed with his for- 


titude, admit the very conviction 
they feel with ſome reluctance; we 
part from nothing we have any 
length of time been accuſtomed to 
venerate, without pain. Hence, 
many who have talents for ſpe- 
culation, check the generous im- 
pulſe, through a diſlike of be- 
ing thought particular. Upon this 
account genius ruſts in inactivity, and 
men content themſelves with going 
on, in the old road, to avoid the 
charge of ſingularity, and the ſmile 
of deriſion, not conſidering that 2 
{mile much oftener betrays ignorance, 
than it. diſcovers ſagacity. I have 
ventured, however, madam, to give 
the rein to my inclination, and ſhall 
ramble from the beaten way of 

literary 


„„ 
literary traffic, when it ſeems neceſ- 
ſary to the diſcuſſion of topics, 
which afford an ample field of li- 
beral inquiry, and innocent inveſti- 
gation, 


82 C220, 


SKETCH OF AN ANIMAL SOCIETY. 


I have, as your ladyſhip will re- 
member, already declared myſelf the 
friend of all the inhabitants that 
either wing the air, or crawl upon 
the earth: and, although I have 
the tendereſt attachment to my own 
ſpecies, and glory in the name of 
man, yet, if in my travels though the 

| world, 


WF world, I happen (as is ſometimes the 
I caſe) to meet in the brute, the inſect, 


Por reptile, thoſe endearing qualities 
which I look for amongſt men in 


2 | vain, I heſitate not to ſtrike a bargain 
on the ſpot ; form a ſtrict alliance with 
the more rational animal, and only 
lament that it 1s poſſible for thoſe 
who have dominion over the creation 
to be outdone by beings of an in- 

ferior order. | 
Having ſaid thus much, your lady- 
ſhip will not wonder if, in this per- 
formance I ſhould ſay ſomething 
in defence of thoſe gentle domeſtics 
that accompany us in | our retire- 

ments. | 
Now, of all creatures whom na- 
ture hath accommodared with four 
feet, I am me? enamoured of lap- 
dogs : 


L t4 | 
dogs: yet, I admire indeed almoſt 
every ſort of dumb companions, a- 

mongſt which I have now lived, with 
little of other ſociety, for five years, 
Will your ladyſhip pleaſe to hear a 
deſcription of my family ? 
_ Suppoſe me, madam, at my own 
houſe, (if I preſume not in calling 
that a houſe, which conſiſts of a ſin- 
gle ſtory), be it then in my cottage | 
(for that is the term which humility | 
would give it); you behold me fit- 
ting there before a frugal fire, with 
my little partakers of the blaze 
around me. That cat, fitting, ſage | 
and thinking, on the edge of the form, f 
is not more remarkable for her beauty | 
of perſon, than for the uncommon 
accompliſhments of her mind. 1 ſay 
mind, becauſe I am, as you will by 
| and 


"x. we 


E 


and by perceive, out of doubt as 
[to that particular: the trick-try- 


ing kitten, buſied in chaſing her 
ſnadow round the room, inherits all 
the genius of her mother, but has 
a ſmall ſpice of the coquette mixt up 


in her temper; yet this is ſo 


common to pretty young females, 
and ſo naturally wears off when 
they arrive at the gravity of cat- 


hood, beſides that it is really graceful 
in kittenhood, it would be a need- 


leſs ſeverity to check it: the activity 
and fun of the creature, as ſhe ſkips 
ſidelong in wanton attitudes and an- 
tics, is now and then ſo pleaſantly 
burleſque, and ſo like the gaiety of 
youth, that the inflexible muſcles 
of yon old wretch of a pointer, 
ſtreched in ſlumber along the 
hearth, 


FF 6] 3 
hearth, relax into a grin; and 2 
ſometimes the veteran is fo inſpired 3 
by the mimickry of little puſs, that 4 
he raiſes his paw, gives her a pat of 9 
encouragement, and diſcovers all the I 
playfulneſs of a puppy. There is in | 
this place ſo fair an opportunity of 3 
trying my {kill as a writer, that I can- 
not reſiſt making 
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A COMPARISON. 


Did you never take notice, madam, 3 
of two people of different ages ſud- | 
denly attracted to each other by the 
ſympathy of ideas? . Nothing but the 
power of pleaſant thoughts could 


| have effected an aſſociation; the old 
_ = 0 93 man 
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man fits along time ſmothered up, in 
the miſt of his own melancholy, he 
hangs his head upon his breaſt, fixes 
his eyes over the fire, and ſeems to be 
employed in ſome profound ſpecula- 
tion: the fatigue, however, of thinking 
proves toolaborious, and he isat length 
rocked to ſleep, in the cradle of his 
reflections. In the mean time, his 
favourite boy is left to cater for 
| himſelf. The eye of a child converts 
every trifle . into an object of enter- 
tainment, and every pretty unimport- 
ance, 1s eſteemed a joyful acquiſition. 
The father, after, the refreſhments of 
his nap (that nepenthe of age) awakes; 
the ſtripling mean time is acting tlie 
kitten on the floor, and ingeniouſly 
exerts a thouſand little efforts, to 
vary its amuſement. Age ſurveys the 

Vol. I. C pic- 
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picture, and recalls ideas which bring 
to mind the moments when he was 
himſe'f the happy hariequin of the 
carpet; a tear drops involuntarily, 
and that is ſucceeded by a ſmile. 
At length the diſtance of ages is quite 
forgotten; the veteran is caught in 
the charm of chearful retroſpection, 
forgets awhile the decrepitude of the 
laſt ſtage, and mixes in the whimſical 
and puerile gratifications of the firſt. 

You ſee, madam, here were too 


many flowers to remain uncropt. It 


would have been unpardonable for 
a young writer to let them wither, 
and 
«Waſte their ſweetneſs on the deſart air.“ 
I have made up my noſegay—and 
am now ready to return with your 

ladyſhip to 7 
SECT. 
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SEC3. 


MY F AMI LY. 


Scampering up that ſhelf, ſports an 


animal of peculiar pleaſantry. It is 


TzximBRUsSH, My ſquirrel, madam ; a 
very ingenious, ſprightly, and whim- 


| fical fellow, the macaroni of animals; 


full as miſchievous, full as coxcomic, 
and a great deal more witty than ma- 
ny a finer gentleman, whoſe advan- 
tages have been greater, His many 
entertaining conceits, and the Jaugh- 
able manner in which he ſometimes 


amuſes himſelf, have acquired him 


the name of the HumMovur1sT. 
Apes, monkies, pies, and parrots, I 


have none. They were ſo afluming 
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C 20 1 
and ſaucy a ſet of domeſtics, and 
tyrannized ſo arrogantly over the 
pacific and meek-tempered part 
of my family, that I &en diſcarded 
them from the ſociety, They now 
reſide with characters, for whom 


they are more proper Companions. 


My apes being in poſſeſſion of certain 


mimics, who caricature the excel- 
lence and talents of . others, becauſe 
they have neither talents or excellence 
of their-own; it is expected that the 
eldeſt male-ape will make his firſt pub- 
lic appearance next winter, in the 
character of a modern Lecturer, to 


which will be added a farce of burleſque 


imitations. My monkies J have pre- 
ſented to a beau, and they are ſup- 
poſed to furniſh him with hints, by 
which he is enabled to lead the faſhion ; 

z ſo 
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EN ͤ 
ſo that your ladyſhip perceives the bon 
ten are not a little indebted even to 


the excommunicated part of my family : 
as to my parrots, pies, and birds of 


ſpeech, they are all the property of an 


unmarried maiden gentlewoman, who 
is ſo extremely celebrated for volubi- 
lity of converſation, and ſo unfatigu- 
ed a continuer, that nothing human 
could ever come in for a word ; yet ſhe 
loves to hear nonſenſe, as well as talk 
it; and I am told by a friend, that 
my orators are, almoſt, a match for 
her, Muſt it not be a charming con- 


cord of ſounds, when every inſtru- 


ment is in tune ? I was once at the 
concert myſelf, and the' confuſion of 


tongues muſt have been order and in- 
telligence to it. Poll ſcreamed, mag 


chattered, the monkies ſqueaked, and 
a 2 the 


L 22 J 


the lady (with a note above them all) 


laboured hard for that charter of her ſex, 


the Iaſt word. The day of their depar- 
ture was celebrated by my creatures 


as a Jubilee; my cats purred, my 


dogs gamboled, my ſquirrel danced 
a new cotilion on the occaſion, and 


my birds (which you hear, are no bad 
muſicians) whiſtled a freſh overture. 
beg your ladyſhip will honour, 
that owl (blinking on his perch in the 
corner) with particular attention, He 
is known in my family by the name of 
the Feathered Philoſopher ; and that 
fair creature, uxoriouſly neſtling un- 
der his left pinion, is his ſpouſe, and 
a Poeteſs of no mean character ſhall 
I let your ladyſhip into 
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The ſage perſonages above men- 
tioned, were ſome time ſince in Lon- 
don, and the intimate companions of 
ſome town owls; and it has been 


ſeriouſly averred to me (by ſome 


of the trade) that ſeveral poems, 
a collection of eſſays, ſeveral medical 
compoſitions, and a very large bundle 
of political papers, under a variety 
of ſignatures, together with ſixteen 
volumes of ſermons, warranted ori- 
ginals, and publiſhed from authen- 
tic manuſcripts, now in the poſſeſſion 
of many right reverend owls, were 
the joint-labours of this literary and 
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L 24 
ingenious, but unfortunate couple. 
In wbat incidents conſiſt their mis- 
fortune, your ladyſhip will ſee, when 
I come to communicate their ſecret 
hiſtory ; which hiſtory will abound, 1 
truſt, with as miraculous eſcapes, ſur- 
priſing adventures, marvellous turns 
of fortune, providential deliverances, 
entertaining tranſitions, and accu- 
Tate delineations of life and charac- 
ter, as were ever related ; and in this 
: preſumption, I am ſo certain of the 
fact, that I ſhall not give up the point, 
cven to the wonderful Robinſon Cru- 
ſoe himſelf, And now, madam, I be- 
ſeech you to caſt a kind eye on that 
exquiſite little thing ruminating on 
his rug, tis my 
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The Iſaac of dogs the Benjamin of 
animals. Never, ſure, in man or beaſt 


reſided more gratitude, or more ſen- 


ſibility. Behold, his boſom is grown 
grey in my ſociety. Many a time 
when the ſtorms of the world have 
blown hard upon my head, even till 
the violence of the ſhock aſſailed my 
heart; when the eye of frindſhip 


became inverted, by ill ſucceſs, and 
when I looked in vain around me for. 


the benevolence of ſympathy; and the 
conſolations of human attachment; 


in thoſe deſtitute moments (to the 
ſhame of man) came that affectionate 


adherent, and (with an officiouſneſs 
of 
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. 
of love, which wanted not the elo- 
quence of words to be underſtood) 
taught me to take refuge in reſign- 
ation, and in his company ſet at 
defiance the malice of viciſſitude. 
That very creature has made the 
grand tour, and at laſt returned, in a 
good old age, to his chimney corner, 
and houſhold gods, fraught with wil- 
dom and experience. He was tu- 


tor to the puppy of a nobleman, who 


was indeed but a dull dog himſelf. 
Tripſea, however, (for ſo is my favour- 
ite called,) though he could make no 
wiſe impreſſions on the young heir, did 


not neglect to enrich himſelf with all 


the policy, maxims, manners, govern- 
ment, and conſtitution of every coun- 


try through which he paſſed, His 


thirſt of foreign knowledge was, in- 


deed, 
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ſo minute, that he can bark upon 


thoſe ſubjects with as much fluency 
as any traveller upon earth; and 


this it is which makes him, one or 
another, the moſt entertaining animal 
that ever croſſed the Atlantic. It was 


this creature which confirmed me in 
the belief, that the partition betwixt 
inſtinct and reaſon was totally tranſ- 


parent; and that the animal and ra- 


I tional ſaw through very ſimilar mir- 
rors. Tripſea is the delight of my ſo- 
ciety; nay, he is at this time preſident 


of a canine club, of which he is the 


lite and ſoul; for they, being a ſet of 


ignorant country-bred dogs, he plays 
his own game with them; and, to ſay 
the truth, he does fometimes ſo bam- 


the 


deed, ſoremarkable, and his inquiries 


boozle the creatures with touches of 
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1 J 
the ſlupendous, as travellers, you 
know, madam, are apt to uſe a long I 
bow, that he makes every parti- 
cular hair to ſtand an end upon their 
backs. Yet the verieſt cur of the 3 
county 1s open-mouthed to ſwallow 2 
the news; and all, to a dog, admire % 
his parts, and confeſs the power of 


travel. I believe Tripſea is at this 4 5 
very time preparing a journal for the 


preſs, in which the public may ex- 
pect a collection of remarks, not infe- 
rior to any extant, with notes critical 


and explanatory, on the errors and: 


abuſes of other hiſtorians. As for the L 
right honourable and drowſy whelp, 
who was the companion of Tripſea, 
his buſineſs abroad was pretty much 
like his buſineſs at home; he ſirag- 
gled about the ſtreets, lifted up 2 

naughty | L 


L 94 : 
naughty leg againſt the public build- 
ings, kept a miſtreſs in a corner, in- 
trigued with a lady of the court, 
had an affair of honour with the poor 
dog of a huſband, got worried by a 
bravo, ſeized by an officer of juſtice, 
whined out fix days in priſon, and 
X vrote a fawning letter to the ani- 
mal of a miniſter to releaſe him; but 
Nat length, as deſtitute ef wiſdom, as 
of every thing elſe that is valuable, he 


is returned, the hopeful and eldeſt 


ſon of the ancient family of the Jolt- 
ers; and his preſent empioyment is to 


talk highly of the great advantages of 


finiſhing one's education abroad, in 
order to perſuade other puppies te 
follow his example. But the im- 


provements of Tripſea, madam, the 


harveſt of exotic inſtruction, which 
| that 
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that dear ſerious-looking creature ha; il © 


in ſtore, —but, huſh! he barks. Artful 
animal, I know the reaſon ; ſee, ma- 


dam, he teaps upon my lap. Aye, WM 
aye, I thought ſo. I hope your 1 
ladyſhip will pardon him, as he is in 3 
treaty with a bookſeller about his Au- 
thentic Memoirs, and has almoſt dif. 


poſed of the copy-right, he whiſpers 1 
me his opinion, that it would be un- 
genteel to publiſh any anecdotes be- 
forehand, and might hurt the ſale. 
For your ladyſhip will be pleaſed to 
underſtand, that there has been of 
late a ſurpriſing revolution in the 
world of literature; brains, however 
manufactured, ſeil now for little or 
Nothing; for the largeſt, and doubt- 
leſs wiſeſt, heads in the nation 
have diſcovered that there is nothing 

| within 


L 01 
© within, (and conſequently nothing 
that can come out), which can reaſon- 
ably be conſidered as property. *Tis 
all a capur mortuum ; and pait any 
ſort of doubt, that the infide even 
of a privy counſellor's ſkull is rot 
worth half the value of the wig 
that covers it. This being the caſe, 
Tripſea is certainly in the right to 
make the beſt of his manuſcript. 
My family then, madam, briefly 
ſtands thus: 

f I. A tabby cat. Deſcended from 

Mr. Gray's Selima. 
2. A tortoiſe-coloured kitten. 
3. A pointer, — of Spaniſh extrac- 
tion. | 

4. Aphiloſophical-medical-metaphy- 
cal-political-critical owl. 
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5. An efayical-poetical-epigramma. 
tical owleſs. 

6. A ſocial ſquirrel. A humouriſt. 
7. An hiſtorical geographical lap- Wl 
dog, third ſon to "Ay the Y 
Little. ; 

, To. which may be added a chorus 
Of larks, linnets, and finches. 


Your ladyſhip would very juſtly 
accuſe. me of ingratitude, where I to 
neglect my out-of-door connections, 
whether footed or feathered: at the 
end of my garden you obſerve a bec- 
hive, inhabited by fmall, but in- 
duſtrious people; and, though their 
little city ſwarms, I do not think a 
ſingle drone is to be found amongſt 
them; and this is no very uſual cir- 
cumſtance attending a populous place. 
There is not, however, what can be 

called 
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called a lazy creature in the whole 
commonwealth, for the crowned head 
labours with his ſubjects, and every in- 
dividual brings ſomething into the ge- 
neral treaſury. A {till minuter com- 
munity poſſeſs the empire of that ſunny 
hillock ; and are likewiſe animals of ſo 
cominercial a turn, that the buz of 
eternal buſineſs reſounds through the 
neighbourhood. Your ladyſhip will 
likewiſe take notice of ſome family- 
hens, and fir Chanticlear at the head 
of them, ſtrutting and gallanting it 
in all the pride of paſſion and of con- 
queſt. It is the cuſtom of the country 
to allow him many wives, madam; 
and therefore I do not interfere in his 
amours: on this charter he enjoys 
the privilege and vanity of his fea- 
thered ſeraglio as uncontrouled as a 

Vol. I. D ſultan ; 
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L 34 1 
ſultan; and, for the ſame reaſon, as 
1 ſaid before; for were it otherwiſe, 
by the chaſtity of the moon I ſwear, 
madam ! that I would wring off the 
wretch's neck for the horrid crimes 
of polygamy and incontinence, not- 
withſtanding the creature might plead 
the force of cuſtom, and hope poſlibly 
to find an excule in the illuſtrious ex- 
amples of the human race. 

A few anecdotes relating to one 
thing more, I muſt recommend to 
your ladyſhip. I mean 
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Him, however, I claim not as pri- 
vate property,but rather as my friend : 
| he 


wb” 


„ 

he hath been my occaſional how. do- 
ye viſitor for many years; the bloom 
of his boſom 1s a little faded, you ſee, 
madam. Art your firit acquaintance, 
he was ſomewhat ſhy, but at length 
he is ſo infinitely domeſticated, that 
he eats from my hands, drinks out of 
the ſame fountain with my linnets, 
and, in cold weather, is ſeldom out of 
my cottage; my animals are all upon 
very good terms with him. The 
finches and he ſing to each other: and 
the very cats (through habit and diſ- 
cipline, ſuch is the force of a hap- 
py education) ſpare his life : though, 
to ſay the truth, this does ſometimes 
go deſperately againſt the grain; for, 
now and then, as he hops upon the 
floor, hunting the food that hath ef- 
caped the eyes of the family, they 

D'z: _-+ . Jook 


E 
look wiſtfully at him, and are ready, 
as it were, to ſeize him as natural 
prey. 

I would not, however, inſinuate to 
the diſcredit of my poor Bob, that, by 
leaving the houſe in the warm ſea— 
ſons, he acts the ingrate, and forgets 
the hand that in the hour of cold and 
hunger protected him; no, madam. 
He has not mixed enough with the 
vicious part of the world to adopt a 
bafenefs which is almoit peculiar to 
the human ſpecies. So far otherwiſe, 
that I am certain, the little thing 
would ſhare with me the laſt crumb; 
Nay, in a caſe of extremity, he would 
reſign the whole meal, though it had 
been the labour of the day to hunt it 
in the hedges. In the ſummer, Bob 
will, indeed, make excurſions, juſt to 

_. ſtretch 
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1 
ſtretch his wings, and viſit a few red- 
breaſted neighbours; but he ever and 
anon flies back to his favourite ſpot, 
pecks at my window, as much as to 
ſay, How go you on, fir; and then 
fits whiſtling under the currant- 
buſh, I have alſo the pleaſure of a 
nightingale's acquaintance: but, as 
ſome misfortuue preſſes on the poor 
thing, ſhe ſeldom comes nearer my 
cottage than yonder thicket ; where, 
embowered among the buſhes, ſhe 
fixes her reſidence upon a ſolitary 
branch beneath the umbrage of an elm, 
yet, having a ſweet pipe, ſhe ſings 
me a ſong at a ſmall diitance (that 
only ſerves to ſend it more meliorat- 
ed to the ear) almoſt every evening. 
Her note, indeed, is always in the 
penſeroſo, but, there is melody in 

D 3 her 
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her ſorrow; and every variation in 
the harmonious melancholy, works 
its way into the heart. I have fre- 
quently ſtood liſtening to her pathetic 
warblings, till the tears have ſtarted 
to my eye; and thus I totally gave 
myſelf up to the tenderneſs of ſym- 
pathy. It was in one of theſe periods, 
Juſt as the laſt beams of light were 
reddening in the hemiſphere, that, 
ſtanding in my garden, I heard the 
voice of Philomela jurgle from the 
copſe. There was a more than uſual 
plaintiveneſs in her ſong, and, as I 
profeſs to underſtand preciſely the 
language of birds, I could not but 
attend particularly to my feathered 
friend. I fat myſelf down in that lit- 
tle bower (the aukward architecture 
a of paſtoral hour), and ſoon perceived 
that 


E 8 


that my muſical neighbour bad choſen 
that evening to recapitulate the hiſ- 
tory of her misfortunes. As ſoon as 
ſhe ceaſed, which happened, indeed, 
before ſhe had concluded the ſtory, 
owing, I preſume (by the abruptneſs 
of her breaking off), to the inquiſitive 
impertinence of ſome chattering bird, 
which invaded her ſanctuary, (per- 
haps, to teaze her with the irkſome 
chirup of condolence,) I retired into 
my cottage, and put together, as well 
as I was able, a tranſlation of thoſe 
touching ſentiments I had heard. As 
often as I am inclined to be ſerious 
(and penſive pleaſures are particularly 
dear to me), I turn over the narrative 
of my poor nightingale, and draw 
from her misfortunes the moſt exqui- 
ſite reflections. Without ſuppoſing 

D 4 your 


„ 
your ladyſhip remarkably anxious to 
ſearch into ſecrets, I muſt naturally 
have excited your curiolity to ſee the 
ſtory. | You ſhall not be diſappointed. 
You will inſtantly read the 
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ELEGY of a NIGHTINGALE. 


J. 1 a 

For Eluſino loſt, renew the ſtrain, 
Pour the ſad note upon the ev'ning 

gale; 

And as the length'ning ſhades uſurp 
the plain, 
The ſilent moon ſhall liſten to the 

tale, 
II. 


1 7] 


IL. 
Sore was the time, ill fated was the 
hour, | 
The thicket ſhook with many an 
omen dire! 
2X When from the topmoſt twig of yon- 
der bower, 
I faw my huſband, flutter and 
expire. 


III. 


4A Twas when the peaſant ſought his 
3 twilight reſt, 
Beneath the brow of yonder breezy 
3 hill ; | 

XJ Twas when the plumy nation ſought 
2 the neſt, 

And all, but ſuch as lov'd the mg 

were (till ; 


IV. 
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For ſport, the tube he levell'd at our i 
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IV. 


That, fondly fitting with a lover's | 1 
pride, 1 
(My tender cuſtom while the ſun 1 
with drew) 2 

Dear Eluſino, ſadden left my ſide, 
And the curs'd form of man ap- | 
pear'd 1 in view. 


*. 


hea d, "0 
And, curious to behold more near 
my race, : 


Low in the copſe the artful robber 
laid, 


Explor'd our haunt, and thunder'd 
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VI. 

Ingrateful wretch, he was our ſhep- 

herd's ſon, 
The harmleſs, good old tenant of 

- ou cot! 
That ſhepherd would not fuck a deed 

have done ; 
'Twas love to him that fix'd us to 

this ſpot. 


VII. : 
Oft' as at eve his homeward ſteps he 
bent, | 
When the laborious taſk of day was 
o'er, 
Our mellowed warblings ſooth'd him 
as he went, 
Till the charm'd hind forgot that 


he was poor. 
VIII. 


9 a 


VIII. 


Ah, could not this thy gratitude in- 
- Jparer 


pleaſe ? 


fire 


Thy barb'rous hand reſtrain from 
crimes like theſe? 


IX. 


Oh cruel boy, thou tyrant of the 
plain! 
Couldſt thou but ſee the ſorrows 
thou haſt made, 
Or didſt thou know the virtues * 
haſt ſlain, 
And view the gloomy horrors of 
the ſhade : 


A. 


Could not our gentle viſitations 


Could not the blameleſs leſſons of thy 
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Al 
Couldſt thou, behold, my infant 
younglings lie, 
In the moſs cradle by our bills 
prepar'd, 


Babes as they were, unable yet to 


fly; ; 
Their wings defenceleſs, and their 
boſoms bar'd ; 


XI. 


Surely, the yy malice of thy kind, - 

Thy pow'r to wrong”: and readineſs 
to kill; 

In common pity to the parent's mind, 

Would ceaſe the new-made father's 


blood to ſpill. 


C46 3 
XII. 


heav'n ſhall give 
To thee the troubles thou haſt 
heap'd on me. 
Haply, ere well THy babes begin to 
hve, 
Death ſhall preſent the dart of mi- 
{ery. 


XIII. 
Juſt as the tender hope begins to riſe, 
As the fond mother hugs her darl- 
ing boy; 
As the: bis rapture trembles in the 
eyes, 
And the breaſt throbs with all a 
parentꝰ's joy; 


XIV. 


Haply, the time may come, when 


E 


XIV. 

Then may ſome midnight robber, 
= {&:1Pd in guile, 

Reſolv'd on plunder, and on deeds 
z of death, 

3 Thy fairy proſpects, tender wandparth 
| ſpoil, 


And to the knife reſign THY chil- 


dren's breath. 


XV. 


£ In that ſad moment mall thy ſavage 


heart, 
Feel the keen anguiſh, deſperate, 
and wild, 
8 Conſcience forlorn ſhall doubly point 
: the ſmart ; 


And juſtice whiſper, This 1s child 


for child. 
FL 
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XVI. 
*Reft of their fire, my babes, alas, 
muſt ſigh; 
For grief obſtructs the anxious 
widow's care; 
This waſted form, this 3 
eye, 
And the deep note of deſtitute del- 
pair; 


XVII. 


All load this boſom with a a fraught, 
ſo ſore, 
Scarce can I cater for the daily food! 
Where'er I ſearch, my huſband 
ſearch'd before, 
And ſoon, my neſt, will hold, an 
orphan brood ! 


XVIII. 
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XVIII. 


For Eleuſino, loſt, then pour the ſtrain, 
Waft the ſad note on ev'ry ev'ning 
gale; | | 
And as the length'ning ſhades— 


The interruption, madam, put an 
end to her complaint; perhaps your 
good ſenſe may here expreſs ſome 
ſurprize that (as birds have one lan- 
guage to ſhew their miſery, and an- 
other to mark their happineſs) Phi- 
lomela ſhould wwhi/2e out her calamity. 
if this ſhould not be thought quite 
in nature, I beg ſhe may find an apo- 
Jogy in the Italian and Engliſh 
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The definition of this compoſition 
is, a miſcellany of the moſt mon- 
ſtrous contradictions, not in, but 
cut of human nature ! it is part ballad, 
and part dialogue; half poetry, and 
half proſe ; part tragedy, and part 
comedy; but all together, it is, in 
every ſenſe of the word, a complete 
farce. As they are all manufactured 
upon the ſame principle, .a ſpecimen 
of one will ſerve as a ſpecimen 
of every thing that hath been produc- 
ed in this way. The curtain draws, 
and generally diſcovers two young 
people; the one a lady in love, the 
| other 
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other ber friend and confidante; the 
lady tells her companion, ſhe doats 
upon a pretty fellow; this is firſt 
talked over in proſe, and then ſet to 
muſic in poetry: upon this, the pret- 
ty fellow enters, tells you his hiſtory, 
and then gives you his moſt ſerious 
reflections thereupon, in a tune. The 
young lady and he meet with many 
diſappointmments, theſe make them 
very ſerious; upon which they ſing 
deſperately one againſt another, diſ- 
cover all along their paſſion and their 
deſpair, quaver out their feelings to 
exact time; and, after an infinite deal 
of muſical labour, make their exits in 
an air that cloſes in the clapping of 
hands. The fathers and relations 
next advance, and bluſter out their 
objections to the match, agreeable to 

E 2 the 
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the notes of the fiddle ; ſong combats 
ſentiment, nonſenſe joſtles probabi- 
lity, and the whole concludes with 
the univerſal applauſe of a Britifh au- 
dience, Such, madam, is the ſkele- 
ton of a modern burletta : pray par- 
don Philomela for adopting the paſ- 
ſion of ſo refined a nation, We will 
now return, to 


SECT 
THE COTTAGE, 


In which, amidſt my agreeable and 
innocent ſociety I fit as the Lord Pro- 
tector; and it were, indeed, ſhameful 
if I did nothing myſelf. I do a great 
deal, as much, indeed, as one pair of 


hands can well maſter ; for your lady- 
: ſhip 


L 43 3 
hip muſt know, that nothing which [| 
bears a greater reſemblance to the hu- | 
man face than nature hath thought y 
proper to beſtow upon my owls, do! if 
ever ſuffer to come near me. My rea- IT 
ſons for this oddity are not unworthy 
your notice, and ſhall be briefly com- | 
municated preſently. 

It is now more then time I ſhould i 
explain myſelf as to another od- is 
dity. It muſt have ſurpriſed you not 
a little, to receive a public addreſs 
from a perfect ſtranger, a ſtranger 
to every thing but your character; 
and an idea even of that, was ob- 
tained from the lips of very poor 
people, whom your judicious bene- 
volence hath made happy with a lit- 
tle, 5 


2 | Be 


1 J 
Be it known to your ladyſhip, that 
my ſentiments upon behaviour are 
not lefs peculiar than my method of 
living. Many, now, would have pre- 


faced, dedicationized, and introduc- 


tionized theſe volumes, with all poſ- 
fible parade of apology. I have at 
this moment in idea the very language 
a modern author would uſe on this 
ſubject. As it ever appeared to me 
one of the moſt unnatural crimes in 
the world to bury a thought which 1s 
but juſt created, and begotten, and 
by ſuch means ſmother the intellectual 
embrio in the womb of the brain; I 
beg you will allow me to deliver my- 
felf of that with which I now labour. 
The only midwife which we writers 
call in, upon theſe occaſions, is ſimply 
the feather of a gooſe; and I am con- 
5 cerned 
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exrned for the dignity of my frater- 


nity to inform your ladyſhip, that 
after all the pains of the birth, and 
trouble of drefling, the brat, very of- 


ten, even at full growth, wants the 


ſenſe of a gander. 


SECT. XIII. 
DEDICATION: 


To the Right Hon. worthy, and beautiful, 
The Lady——* © 
Viſcounteſs of ——* Lady of the. 

And one of her Majeſty's 


. ST 2 * 


MADAM, - 
I muſt humbly beg permiſſion to 
throw this trifle at your ladyſhip's feet: 
and deeply conſcious as I am of its 


E 4 unwor- 
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anworthineſs, of its inaccuracy, and 
of its incapacity to ſtand before ſo 
bright and penetrating an eye as your 


ladyſhip's, I ſhould not preſume even 
to hope pardon for my temerity, were 


I not conſoled by reflecting, that your 


taſte (infinite as it is) meets a power- 


ful competitor in the immenſity of 
your good- nature. But I have long 


wiſhed an opportunity to approach ſo 


ſacred and diſtinguiſhed a character; 


and f now come forwards on my knee, 


with the profoundeſt humility of thoſe 


_ creatures, which form a part of my 
preſent ſubject. As your illuſtrious 


birth defies the ambition of mere hu- 
man words on the one hand, ſo your 
unparalleled virtues annihilate the 
force of terreſtrial compliments on the 


other: I ſhall therefore on thoſe heads 
obſerve 
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obſerve a religious ſilence. Yet ſo far 
I muſt implore liberty of doing vio- 
lence to your delicacy, as to remark 
that you are at once the pattern and 
paragon of the age ; that your beauty, 
wit, graces,. and taſte, are the envy 
of one ſex, as your judgment and 
genius are the aſtoniſhment and mo- 
tives of deſpair in the other. People 
of faſhion in other ages, have un- 
doubtedly poſſeſſed ſome admirable 
qualities. One woman may perhaps 
have been almoſt as handſome; a ſe- 
cond may have been almoſt as agree- 
able, a third may have poſſibly poſſeſſed 
equal ſenſibility, and a fourth may 
have been nearly as liberal: but the 
grand conſolidation and concentra- 
tion, the univerſal aſſemblage of be- 


witching accompliſhments, each col- 
lected 


L 68 J 
lected together, ray by ray, and blaz. 
ing to a point, like a July ſun, were 
reſerved for that curioſity of provi- 
dence the amiable lady * ** 

I humbly implore forgiveneſs for 
this intruſion, which I will only 
lengthen by beſeeching your grace, I 
mean your ladyſhip, though a ducheſs 
you ought to be, will permit me to 
aſſure you 

How ſincerely I am, 

And 
Eternally will be, 
Your ladyſhip's: 
Moſt obliged, 
Moſt obedient, 
Obſequious, 
Devoted ſlave, 
And very zealous ſervant;. 
„ 


Your 
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entered into the heart of man. 


- 11 
Your ladyſhip will obſerve, that 


the above addreſs will equally ſuit 


all ages, characters, ſexes, and con- 


ditions. The ſecret of writing dedi- 


cations, or, in other words, of draw- 
ing characters, is ſimply this. Produce 
2 pamphlet (which is frequently 
written on: purpoſe to introduce the 
dedication); as ſoon as it 1s finiſhed, 
caſt about for a perſon of rank, whom 
you never ſaw, and taking a quire of 
gilt paper, tranſcribe the performance 
therein, and ſend it in manuſcript to 
the patron, whom it is proper to com- 
pliment with all the virtues that ever 
Now 
in this tranſaction it is not neceſſary 
that the party complimented ſhould 
actually poſſeſs any of the ſaid virtues, 
nor is that a matter of ſcrupulous en- 
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quiry with the author. It is ſufficient 
for him, that he can obtain a purſe of 
money, in return for a page of com- 
pliment; and a ſkilful writer will al- 
ways proportion his quantity of praiſe 


to the quantity of caſh which he ex- 


pects. So much flattery for ſo much 
profit. There are dedications of all 
prices, from five guineas to five hun- 
dred, though I could afford the above 
for fifty; and yet I believe it contains 
as pretty flights, as round-about me- 
taphors, as bombaſtic circumlocution, 
as was ever ſent from a little man in 
obſcurity, to a great man in the 
gay world; I ſhould have ſaid wo- 


man, but, as I obſerved before, it will 


do as well for one ſex as the other. 
Many are the noblemen and noble- 
women who would be highly pleafed 

. 0 with 


1 * 

with this proſtration of ſoul and ſen- 
timent; but I will nat inſult your la- 
dyſhip's underſtanding with ſuch diſ- 
honeſt nonſenſe. There is a ſenſation 
in the good mind which beggars the 
loftieſt flight of poetical adulation. 1 
am ſuperior to the arts of a merce- 
nary dedicator; if 4 did not think 
your ladyſhip above the punctilios of 
a formal introduction, I ſhould my- 
ſelf be above writing to you; and if 
1 did apprehend theſe ſheets would be 
novel, entertaining, and not deſtitute 
of moral, I ſhould juſtly deem 'my ſelf a 
blockhead, to ſend them to a woman of 
ſenſe. This premiſed, I beg you will 
ſuffer me to diſcard the abſurd flattery 
of the times, and give you, in five 
lines, both a preface and dedication. 


To 
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SECT. XIV. 
To Lady — 


MADAM, 

An acquaintance of mine, xa 
man of buſineſs, tells me of having 
transferred to your care a freſh 
favourite of the canine breed. _Your 
ſentiment on the occaſion was this, 
« I will love it, and make it happy.” 
To that ſentiment Iam indebted for 
the idea which induced me to begin 
this letter, It 1s upon ſo innocent a 
ſubject and, it leads, as you will 
ſee by and by, to an important -one, 
ſo that I am pleaſed at requeſting you 
will favour it with a reading. 


] am, | 
Your ladyſhip's 
Moſt obedient ſervant, 
* * ## * 


The 
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The force of imagination 1 
 -omnipotent in writers, as in long- 
ing ladies. I am at this very mo- 


| ment whiſpered, that your ladyſhip 


ſmiles upon this undertaking, and 


that you fit down by your fire- ſide ra- 
ther curious and inquiſitive than re- 
luctant to ſee the end of ſo peculiar a 
ſpeculation. Thus encouraged, my 


labour is lightened, and I go chearily 


But before I advert to the affairs of 


my own family, it were but a proper 
courteſy to attend the domeſtics of 


your ladyſhip, and more eſpecially 
the little creature that is juſt come 
into your houſe. It is promiſed the 
honour of your protection. 

As I profeſs myſelf very tenderly 
the admirer of lap-dogs, nay, as 1 
Prone 
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profeſs moſt heartily to rejoice and 


ſympathiſe with every 'atom in the 
circuit -of animated nature; from the 
Camel to the Caterpillar; it is not, on 
this occaſion, conſiſtent with the af. 
fections of my heart, to avoid a word 
of congratulation. Will your lady. 
ſhip ſuffer me to pay the reſpects of a 
moment to the favourite jitſelf. The 
nature of the preſent work, madam, 
allows theſe little digreſſions; they 
are the epiſodes of our performance, 
and in hiſtorical productions there is 
nothing to be done without them. 
At the ſame time I flatter myſelf, that 
I have connected, and, to uſe a more 
ſcientiſic word, ſhall continue to 
concatinate this hiſtory ſurpriſingly, 
Every part will form a link; and al- 
though they may beirregularly worked 
| | off, 
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off, yet the artificer will put them to- 
gether in the end, ſo as to produce a 


complete chain. But now, madam, for 


SECT XV: 
THE Cakk 
TO A LAP-DOG. 


Twice, thrice, and four times hail, 


thou happy creature! A friend to 


thy race compliments thee on thy 
tranſition! Welcome, thrice wel- 
come to the downy carpet, the velvet 
cuſhion, and the gay apartment. 
Delicate, endearing, and envied are 
now the perquiſites of thy diſtin— 
guiſhed ſtation. The gentle pat, the 
fond embrace, the tender ſtroke, the 


tortoiſe comb, and the moſt exquiſite 


viands. Long may the hand that 
Vol. I. F cheriſhes 
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cheriſhes, protects, and feeds thee, con- 
tinue its indulgence. As long may'i 
thou deſerve it. Be grateful, and be 
happy. But, ah ! beware of the com- 
mon vice of proſperity, beware of 
luxury. Lap dogs, lords, and ladies, 

have been equally the victims of vo- 
luptuouſneſs. The plenitude of unex- 

erciſed eaſe hath been often fatal; and 
the bills of morality are {ſwelled with 
the luxurious, rati:er than with the in- 
digent. Conſider, dear creature, that 
there is a peſtilence in plenty, as well 
as in famine. Take heed, therefore, 
that this ſudden elevation, bringeth 
not upon thee plethoric diſeaſes of in- 
dolence, a languid love of ſleeping by 
the fire, a dropſical corpulence, and 
a vitiated refinement of appetite.— 
Anticipate not by ſloth and inactivity 
the 
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tie firoke of diſſolution; but ſhould 
. W the attenuated thread of thy exiſtence 
de WM tc untimely cut, ſhouldſt thou pant, 
nin reſignation to the deciſive blow, 
= S which neither Pompey the Great, nor 
„the Little could reſiſt, ſhould that elo- 
5 : quent face, that intelligent eye, that 
” MW poliſhed ſkin (oft purified in the 
y > ſnowy ſuds), thoſe velvet feet, all 
a yield to the blow, which is imparti- 
| ally levelled at merit and beauty in 
] every form; let thoſe who ſurvive to 
lament thy exit, inſcribe upon the 
' monument (which thy affectionate 
= miltreſls will cauſe to be erccted) 
N 3 the following honeſt tribute to thy 
1 memory. And the enſigns of excel- 
lence ſhall be embelliſhed in lively 
| figures above it, while Fame ſhall 


blow her trumpet into the car of every 
F 2 ſpec- 


[ #] 
ſpectator; and future artificers take 


the hint of ornament from the tro- 
phies on the tomb-ſtone, 


S ECT. I. 
E P22 FH. 
On FTLORIZ EL, the only ſon of DELIä, 
Who departed this life 
In the year of our Lord, 


Anno @tatis 
INSCRIFTION, 
Whether thou art bird, beaſt, or man, 
Stop, Traveller, 
And pay that 
Great duty of ſenſibility 
160 
A fellow creature, 
For 
Beneath this marble 
Lie buried 
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The mortal Remains 
Of 
A four-footed Favourite, 
Whole Virtues 
Were 
Many and illuſtrious, yet 
Aſk no Aid 
From Funereal Flattery. 
Worthieſt of this kind! 


The Glory of a numerous Family ! 


An Ornament to 
His Species! 
He was EY 
An honeſt Dependent, 
A gentle Companion, 
A grateful Friend, 
Of 
Integrity inflexible, 
For 


Toaſt 
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1 
Toaſt could not tempt him to 
Steal: | 
- 
Manners incomparable, 
„ 
Plenty could not tempt him to 
Pride: 
Of 
Veracity unſuſpected, 


ES For 
Worlds could not tempt him to 


Lye. 

Go, Paſlenger, 
Imitate his Virtues, 
And 
Mourn his 
Fall. 
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To courts accuſtom'd yet to cringe aſham'd, 
Of perſon lovely, as in life unblam'd ; 
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Skill'd in the gentle, and prevailing arts, 
That leads directly to ſoft female hearts; 
A kind partaker of the quiet hour, 
Friend of the parlour, partner of the bow'r: 
In health, in ſickneſs, ever faithful found; 
Vet, by no ties, but ties of kindneſs, bound. 
Of inſtinct, nature, reaſon, what you will, 
(For to all duties he was conſtant ſtill) 
Whate'er the motive, the event was good, 
And ſpoke the gen'rous tenour of his blood, 
Such was the being underneath this ſhrine; 
Study the character, and make it THINE. 


We will now proceed, madam, to 
the moſt important proportion of this 
performance, and ſhall ſuſpend our 
commentary upon brutes, to analyſe 
the characters of men, Prepare there- 
fore, madam, for 


SECT. 


E 


De 
ADVENTURES. 


BENIGNUS, born with one of the 


tendereſt hearts, at a very early pe- 
riod, began to ſearch for a friend: 
from the age of fifteen to thirty-two 
were his labours unwearied, and un- 
rewarded. At length, having walt- 


ed his fortune and ſpirits, he gave 


up the endeavour in deſpair, and re- 


tiring to a foreſt on the banks of the 
—— he ſpent the latter days of his 
life in animal ſociety. No human 
being was invited to his hut, nor no 


human form ſollicited to approach it. 
In view of the ſmoke of the metro- 
polis he lived with the obſcurity of an 
hermit; and reſolved, if poſſible, never 
a more 


. I 
more to ſee the face of man. It hap. 
pened, however, that in the year 
1768 he fell fick, and having laid 
till his diſtemper had got beyond the 
reach of medicine, and till his col- 
ledt ion of creatures were waſted to the 
bone, he crawled, by painful efforts, 
from his bed to the door of his cot- 
tage, and faſtening thereto a written 
label, with theſe words, 


© THE PROPERTY OF THE FIRST TRA- 
VELLER,” 


he ſtaggered back again to his couch. 1 
was, at this criſis, upon my return 
to town from a rural excurſion ; and 
as I always loved to explore the moſt 
untrequented paths, in order to diver- 
ſify my proſpects, I beheld, through 
the obſtructions of a great number of 
trecs 


L. 7 - 
trees, ſomething like the abode of 2 
fellow-creature, I hung my horſe at 
the next hedge, and reſolved to ſa- 
tisfy my deſire of knowing what 
man had choſen ſo paſtoral a ſitua- 
tion, in an age when the ideas of Ar- 
cadia are treated as the fables of 
the brain, It was with toil I tore 
my way through the buſhes, footing 
ſaw I none; at length, I arrived 
at the ſtructure, and read the ſenti- 
ment on the label. Fear, now ope- 
rated as ſtrongly as curiolity : I knew 
not whether to go forward, or to re- 
treat. It might, poſſibly, be the refuge 
of a robber, and the inſcription on 
the door might be a trap for the in— 
cautious wanderer. I gave way, how- 
ever, to my favourite inclination, and, 
at 


1 
at length, pulled the latch that ad. 
mitted me into the cottage. 

The furniture of. the apartment 
{truck me dumb with aſtoniſhment: 
for the groans of the dying, and the 
fituations of the dead, reſembled ra- 
ther a charnel-houſe, than the cottage 
of ſimplicity; birds of various ſorts 
were laying dead in their cages ; dogs 
and ſquirrels were writhing in the laſt 
agony ; the maſter of the manſion was 
juſt expired, and one poor ſolitary cat 
empreſs of the dominion, ſeemed 
to eye the dead as her natural pro- 
perty. 

In a chriſtian country, nay, in a 
foreſt ſo near to * * * | was doubly 
amazed at theſe ſhocking circum: 
ſtances; what meaſure ſhould I pur- 

; ſue ! 
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g : ſue? Upon caiting my eye round 
I the room, I ſaw a ſmall trunk, and 
at the end of that ſeveral ſacks. Look- 


ing into the box, I found it full of 


manuſcripts, which immediately com- 


manded my attention, and upon ex- 
amination of the papers, I ſoon found 
the ſecret of this extraordinary per- 
ſon's birth and connexions. I ſought 
out his relations by the clue which 
were given by his letters and memo- 
randums. He was allied to people 
of rank, and as he abſconded from 
every body ſuddenly, they judged 
him to have been either . drowned or 
murdered. However, the dead body 
was by my means reſtored to the fa- 
mg * now ſleeps with its anceſtors 
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To this very enterprize, however, 


Jam indebted for ſomething that ! 


value, madam, beyond every other 


worldly poſſeſſion. I found it wrapt 
curiouſly up in a {mall bag of crimſon 


velvet, in alittie private drawer at the 


bottom of the trunk which contained 
the manuſcripts; and it was after- 
wards given to me as a rewarding pre- 
ſent by the relations of Benignus, for 
the diſcovery. 

But as it would be unpardonable 
to lead a Jady into the gloom, with- 
out endeavouring to reward her for 
it, 1 will now, therefore, unlock my 
darling treaſure, and tranſcribe from 
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S E CT. XVIII. 


THE HISTORY 
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EXORDIUM, 


As ſome explanations may be 
thought neceſſary for leaving the 
world, after having mixed in it for a 
number of years, and for not tranſ— 
mitting any account of myſelf ſince 
the firſt hour of my ſequeſtration, I 
will now throw-together the principal 


= heads of my hiſtory, and fhall leave it 


behind me, as an apology for my 


conduct, if haply either I, or this 


1h ed 3 


51 
ſhed, which I have erected with my 
oven hands, ſhall at any future time 
be diſcovered. But as I ſhall write 
down theſe matters at my hours of 
leiſure, when they interfere not with 
the duties of my domeſtic family, | 
ſhall divide the Adventures into ſe— 
parate CHAPTERS *, that I may take 
up or lay down the pen, as I think 
proper. 


C B I. 


The hiſtory of my very babyhood is 
peculiar; I was certainly born to be 
the ſport of fortune, The day which 
gave me to the world, took my mo- 


* According to this intimation of our author, 
the editor drops the mode of diviſion by Section, 
and divides by way of CAapler. 
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ther out of it; and a month after- 


wards my father caught a fever, fick- 
ened, and followed her. Thus was 
an orphan in the nurſery ; I ſoon diſ- 
covered a love of ſociety. My guar- 
dian (who was a clergyman) provided 
me with books, and little compa- 
nions, and put out my fortune (which 
conliſted of twelve thouſand pounds 


in ſpecie) at intercſt. The books 


which he put mto my hands were the 
Spectators. . They firſt put me upon 
ſpeculation, and my young friends 
led me into relaxations of amuſement. 
I had not the general objections of a 
boy to ſchool, becauſe I was eager af- 
ter every ſort of knowledge. I took 
my inſtructions in proportion to my 


application; but in all my readings and 


reſearches, the attachment to my fel- 
Vol. I. (z low- 
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low-creatures was my firſt and favour. 
ite paſſion. Benevolence was the 


leading principle of my life. I conſi- 


dered myſelf born to the great duty 
of making every body happy around 
me. A virtuous ſentiment warmed 
my heart, a tender ſtory wetted my 


eye, my hand was open to diſtreſs in 


every form, and I was always ready 
to give the allowance of my child- 


hood to the alleviation of miſery, 


The Spectators which were all the pri- 
vate library I had at this time; with 
Virgil, Homer, Salluſt, and other of 
my ſ{chool-books, were all full of ex- 
preſſions Which encouraged me, in my 
generous principle: they one and all 
declared, that 


To be good, was to be happy. 


CHAP. 


BY 
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Upon this noble principle I re- 
ſolved to begin, continue, and end 


my exiſtence, I wrote concerning 


my reſolution to my guardian ; he 
confirmed and eſtabliſhed the maxim, 


and concluded by aſſuring _ that 
the 8 way 


To be happy, was to be a 


There are few ſituations in life 
more pleaſing than the contempla- 
tions of a young mind, upon the ſub- 


jet of univerſal happineſs, The 


theory is delightful; the practice is 
ſometimes a little mortifying, eſpe- . 
G 2 3 


L 34 3 1 
cially to young people. I began to 
put in force my ſyſtem immediate. 
ly: I entered into the common plea- 
ſure of a ſchool-boy, and tried every 
poſſible method to endear myſelf to 
my companions Whenever they 
committed a childiſn fault, I took 
the blame upon myſelf; whenever 
any diſputes aroſe, I endeavoured to 
compromiſe the matter to the gene- 
ral tranquillity; and whenever they 
broke any of their toys, I privately 
repaired the loſs with new ones, But 
{ome how or another, theſe efforts 
did not turn out quite ſatisfactorily, 
got ſeveral ſevere whippings for fa- 
thering errors which were not my 
own; 1 was ſtigmatiſed by the lads 
as a buſy body, for interfering with 
quarrels which did not concern me; 
and 
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to and I was accuſed of partiality for 
making preſents to one playmate in 
a- preference to another. And thus 
„ my benevolence was in the very firſt 
_ outſet, rewarded with ſeverity, and 
contempt. However I was too well 
grounded in the truth of my grand 
principle, and had indeed naturally 
too tender an heart, to ſuffer a few 
ſight mortifications to relax the vi- 
gour of my virtue. The morning of 
life is the meridian of generoſity, and 
though I was a little miſerable at my 
diſappointment, I made myſelf cer- 
tain, that if I continued 
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To be good, I ſhould certainly be: 
happy. | 
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in the adventure, 
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A number of the boys had one 
day formed a party to rob the or- 
chard of a neighbouring farmer, and 
from the orchard had pre- deter- 
mined to march to the hen-rooſt, and 
then return with their ſpoils to their 
feveral chambers. Intelligence of this 
was communicated to me by a boy 
who was piqued at being unengaged 
The ſhock I felt at 
the news is indeſcribable. The next 
evening was to be the time fixt for 
the perpetration of the fact. It was 
altogether a buſineſs ſo repugnant to 
all the precepts I had read, and ſo im- 


mediately combated my notions of 


bene- 


15 . 
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benevolence that I trembled at the 
idea. J turned over the Spectators : 
every paper was flat againſt it. I 
knew not what to do. The moſt anxi- 


E ous ſtate of the mind, is the agitation 
: of divided and ie inte e d 


unknowing which to chooſe or which 
to reject. The queſtions to be de- 
bated were theſe : Shall I prevent 
this bad action by expoſtulating 
with the boys, or by acquainting the 
maſter of the deſign to commit it? 
The tenderneſs of my heart repre- 
ſented a general flagellation, as the 
reward of the latter; and 1 there- 
fore choſe the former. When once a 


ſcheme of this kind is formed by a 
ſet of boys, there 1s a ſort of inflexible 
attachment among the conſpirators, 

G 4 that 


was bewildered betwixt two meaſures, 
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that bas all the ſolemnity of a plot up- 
on the government: every lip is ſeal. 
ed, and every eye is wary; I found 
the banditti (apart from the reſt of 
the boys) gathered together in the 
true circle of conſultation; head with - 
in head, and arm within arm. I in- 
troduced the ſubject ſo as to ſoften 
its atrociouſneſs : endeavoured as. a 
friend, a ſchool-fellow, and a compa- 
nion, to diſſuade them from ſo diſ— 
honeſt an attempt; argued with them 
as from play-mate to play-mate, and 
conjured them to deſiſt, promiling at 
the ſame time to purchaſe the ver; 
objects of their preſent machinations 
out of my own pocket. They heard 
me out without any other 1nterrup- 
tion than ſtifled titterings, winks, 
nods, and knocks againſt the elbows 
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of each other; but at the concluſion, 
the general pleaſantry was no longer 


to be diſguiſed, and they burſt out 


into a downright laugh. As ſoon 
as they had fatisfied their appetite of 
deriſion, they aſſumed a more ſerious 
air, called me a liſtner, a poor, cow- 
ardly brat, without ſpirit for glorr- 
ous enterprize; bid me itick to my 
books, and at laſt ſet up a great ſhout, 
and fairly hiſſed me from their ſociety. 


&-- RH e IV. 


| retired to my chamber, and. burſt 
into tears: a train of reflections: 
preſſed hard upon my heart, and 
(in ſpite of all my belief in the rec i. 
tude of my favourite maxim) I could 


not help arguing with myſelf. What 
(ſaid 
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(faid I) is it neceſſary that in the effort 
to do good to others, I muſt make 
myſelf miſerable? Well, well, no 
matter: theſe little mifcarriages are 
but ſo many trials of my integrity. 
As the gold comes purified from the 
fire, ſo, no doubt, ſhall my happineſs 
come augmented from trifling anxie- 
ties, magnanimouſly ſuſtained. I will 
go on in the ſtrait road, and not faul- 
ter at the thorns, briars, or impedi- 
ments, which I meet in the journey, 
even though their points and prickles 
draw blood from my heart: 


To be good, zs to be happy. 


The duſk of evening began at length 
to fall upon the earth, under cover of 
which, the youpg robbers were to {ally 
forth; I could no longer ſmother up 

the 
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4 che ſecret in my breaſt, The anxiety 
of ſuppreſſion had already half-dif- 

E tracted me. I ſaw my maker reading 
; in the garden, and immediately rats 
to him. An act of real fraud muſt be 
done, or prevented, within half an 
hour; I loved my play-mates, but I 
loved my principles yet more; after 
many heſitations, and begging their 
only puniſhment might be a ſalutary 
lecture of reproof, I unfolded the whole- 


Y, ſcheme. The maſter looked extremely: 
es ſolemu, while I was ſpeaking, but how 
was I amazed at the concluſion, to fee: 
half a ſmile prevail over the habituaF 
wrinkles of his forehead. He bid me- 
1 not be ſo much concerned, that boys 
would be boys: that robbing orchards: 


and hen-rooſts, were a ſort of petty- 
larceny, which the little pilferers. 
would 


L 97. J 
would commit in defiance of the rod; 
and that, though he ſhould not encou- 
rage theft, yet that ſuch ſmall depreda- 
tions, upon apples and poultry, were 
always among the adventures of every 
lad of ſpirit; and that it would not be 
political in a maſter to whip them vio- 
lently away, leſt it ſhould hurt their fu- 
ture courage to combat the adverſities 
of life: obſerving, (in the cloſe of his 
harangue,) that in general thoſe chil 
dren made the beſt men, which were 
foremoſt in ſuch puerile atchieve- 
ments.” I bowed, and withdrew. Freſh 
thinking brought on freſh perplexity ; 
FT fell again to ſoliloquy. He that ſteals 
a chicken, ſaid I, at ten years old, may 
de tempted to take a purſe at twenty. 
I rambled very far in the labyrinth 
of reflection; | could. make nothing 

6 


4 


I LL 1 

Z of it; I gave up the point with the 
following remark: The maſter and 
the boys are both wrong; I have done 
£ my duty, and my conſcience 1s dif- 
charged of a very great load. With- 
out diſpute 

To be good, is to be happy. 


The next morning (for my maſter 
did not think fit to flog for an in- 
tended error, but ſuffered the fact to 
de firſt committed), the next morn- 
4 ing, a charge was produced againſt 
the offenders, and I was pointed out 
as their accuſer. In this, however, 
the maſter was diſingenuous, for my 
evidence was utterly unneceſlary ; 
| the proofs being found on the very 
perſons of the parties, as their waiſt- 
coats, and coats and ſtockings, were 

co- 


E 1 E 
covered with the down and the 
Feathers of their trophies, and the 
pockets of every delinquent, like the 
panniers of a fruiterer, ſtuck pre. 
poſterouſly out from each fide, and 
betrayed the prog and vegetable ſpoils 
within. However, I ſtood forth, be. 
1ng called upon, in defence of my ve- 
Tacity. The culprits were by no 
means hardened in the habit of error, 
and the deep bluſh of every check 
betrayed filent confeſſion. The bill 
was found againſt them, and the ſen. 
tence of whipping was executed on 
the ſpot. The cry was piercing, and 
went to my heart; how readily would 
] have partaken the anguiſh. As 
ſoon as this exerciſe was over, my 
maſter went out of the ſchool : before 
his back was well turned, the very 
ob- 
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objects of his diſcipline began to mi- 


mic, and make faces at him, and as 
ſoon as they judged him to be out of 
hearing, the whole ſchool was up in 
arms againſt me, who they aſperſed 
2s 2 little paltry puppy, which ought 
to be knocked on the head for telling 
tales out of ſchool. News was now 
brought in, that as the maſter was 
ſeized with an head-ach, and could 
not attend ſchool, the chief boy muſt 
go through the buſineſs of the morn- 
ing in his ſtead. The boys took ad- 
vantage of this hour of ſecurity, and 
inſtantly revenged the diſcipline they 
had received for my information, ten- 
fold upon me. They buffeted me 
with their hats, ſpurted ink upon my 
cloaths, ſpit in my face, kicked me in 
the breech, and loaded me with every 

inſult 


CL ] 
anſult that a ſet of barbarous brat 
could poſſibly inflict upon the cat 
which they had tied to the ſtake. In 
concluſion, not a boy would fit near 
me; I was avoided as a peſtilence, 
and ſome of the ſmarteſt actually made 
verſes on my TREASON, as they called 
it, and ſung them about the yard to 
ludicrous tunes My ſenſations at 
theſe inſults, were a mixture of ten 
thonſand feelings at the fame mo- 
ment. 

For a long time after this tran 
action, I ſcarce exchanged ren words 
with any one, but wandered up and 
down the yard, in a ſad, ſolitary man- 
ner, like a diſtempered ſheep, dil- 
carded and beaten from the flock. 
Sometimes indeed an arch wag would 
tell me a ſorrowful hiſtory of his loſſes, 

the 
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the breaking of a hoop or the de- 
molition of a top; but as ſoon as he 
| 4 had obtained his end, he would ſidle off 
x to his old companions, and putting 
out his tongue, tell how cleverly he 
had taken in the the IN FORNHER. 


Thus was I cufted, mocked, hooted 


at, and deſerted, for endeavouring to 


prevent an action, which I thought, 


on all hands, unlawful, and unbene- 


volent. I again took up my dear 
Spectators, and in thoſe ineſtimable 
volumes, 1 found that the only way 
to felicity was to PERSEVERE in well 


. doing. This ſentiment was like a 


cordial to a fainting man. I ſhut the 
book, walked chearfully acroſs my 
chamber, and reſolving to perſevere, 


concluded as uſual, that 


To be good, was to be happy. 
CHAP. 


11 
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At the end of about two months, 
the ſeverity of my fate began to re- 
mit of its rigour, Perpetuated ma- 
lignity is not often the vice of 1 
ſchool-boy. Altogether of a ſocial 
turn, I went ſo far as to purchaſe a 
reconciliation, at the colt of a few 
conceſſions. But the greateſt progreſs 


towards a re-union betwixt me and 
the boys, was made by a ſkilful diſ. 
tribution of preſents and promiſes: 
for (however ſtrange it may ſeem) 
the influence of money is not greater 
in the ſtate, than in the ſchools. A 
penny judicioully beſtowed, ſecures the 
the heart of a child; as a bank-bill 
ſecures the voice and intereſt of 2 

man. 


be venal 
E many are mercenary. 
pretty well re-eſtabliſhed in their 
eraces, and really began to think 


1 99 ] 


Children, learn very early to 


; and though few are miſers, 
I was at length 


they repented of their treatment. This 


7 idea ſo ſoftened my heart, that I ac- 
tually invoked the Muſe upon the oc- 


caſion, and, yielding to the friendly 


E impulſe, compoſed a Poem in praiſe 
of youthful affection. 
8 open ſenate, and the ſentiments 


This was read 


highly approved. I now thought my- 
lelf bleſt, for I ſuppoled I had per- 


ſuaded my ſchool-fellows to 


Be good, 
And therefore I, 
Was happy. 


A friend of our maſter, and a fa- 


ber to one of the boys, obtained an 


K holiday. 
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holiday. The ſchool was emptied in 
a moment, and its inhabitants dil. 
perſed into ſeveral parties, agreeabl: 
to their reſpective paſſions and pur- 
ſuits. It was, however, ſoon reſoly- 
ed nem. con. to make it a day of 
bird-neſting. The idea of game once 
ſtarted by an experienced boy, the 
reſt follow the trail. They were civil 
enough to invite my company, and 
that I might not offend them by re- 
fuſal, 1 agrecd to accompany them, 
though I deteſted the diverſion. We 
immediately betook ourſelves to the 
fields, and incloſures, which reſound— 


ed with the notes of paſſion, the N 
calls of courtſhip, and the ſong of Il 
ſatisfaction. The boys inſpected nar: 85 
rowly into every hedge, and tore fc 
their fingers and hands in the ſcru- ſe hs 
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tiny. It was the middle of the ſum- 
mer, when animal nature teems, al- 
moſt univerſally, with life. Every 
buſh, therefore, inſpired expectation. 
1hey ſoon found eggs in abundance. 


Some were formed into a ſtring of 


beads, others were ſmaſhed againſt 
the ground to ſee the embrios within, 


thus prematurely hatched, and mur- 


dered, while ſome, at all events, 


were broken at one end, and the con- 


tents ſucked out; as yet, however, 
no young were found; being wearied 
with fearch they ſuſpended it, and 
agreed to lie down and reſt from 
laughter under a large cluſter of 
maples, which at a ſmall diſtance ai- 
forded an agreeable ſhade. Thither 
they repaired, and, as they appeared 
to be in a leſs noiſy diſpoſition, 
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probably through the fatigue of tlici: 


__ amuſement, I took advantage of the 


moment, and endeavoured to impreſs 
upon them a ſenſe of my own RN. 
ILE. The retreat was fo comfort- 
able, and the breezes that vilited it 
ſo refreſhing, that few were willing 
to forſake it; at leaſt till the fun abat- 
ed his fervor, as he withdrew to the 
weſt. To fill up the interval, I pro. 
poſed, to tell them a ſtory. A ſtory, 
is a very acceptable matter to the 
extreme curioſity of a young mind, 
and my ofter was immediately caught 
at. A general ſilence prevailed 
through the incumbent audience, 
which I addrefled in the a 


Manner. 
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In TIMEs OF OLD, lived a man, 


near a great foreſt. He was a keeper” 


of ſheep, and had (as the ſtory goes) 
a numerous family. 


were intants. 
cradle, and two were lulled upon the 


lap. The mother was a noted ſpinner, 


and when they could hold the wool in 
their hands, and had ſtrength enough 
to turn round the wheel, ſhe ſet her 
daughters to work; while the father 
took care to find ſufficient out- of. door 
buſineſs for the boys, ſome were to tend 
the herd, and ſome, that were too weak 


for hard work, ſcared the birds from the 
corn. Now it is reported by the neigh- 


I 4 bours 


Some of his, 
children were grown up, and ſore. 
One was rocked in the 
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bours of the adjacent village, that, the 
old ſhepherd, the father, was a mighty 
odd character, and bred up his family 
in a very different manner from his 
poor neighbours. As he was unable 
to give them the advantage of an 
education like ours, and teach them 
Latin and Greek, he was reſolved to 
furniſh them with ſuch accompliſh- 
ments as his ſituation permitted. He 
was a man of tenderneſs and ſimplicity, 
and often ſpoke to his children in this 


manner: Do all the good you can, 


boys and girls, but be ſure you do no 
harm. You muſt all labour for a live- 
lihood, but you may always get your 
bread innocently ; and the bread that 
is earned honeſtly, will be always the 
ſweeter for it. I am myſelf obliged 


to attend a flock; your mother is com- 


pelled 
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pelled to ſpin, to the poor ſheep 


therefore we are all indebted; they 
afford us food and raiment, they ſhield: 
us from the cold, and prevent us from 
falling into the jaws of famine. I 
therefore love the harmleſs creatures, 
and would not hurt them for all that 
they are worth: let this conduct, 
teach you, children, to behave properly 
to poor dumb animals, and to uſe 
them as they deſerve to be uſed, You 
are their friends, and they are yours. 


Prove yourſelves their protectors, but! 


charge you preſume not to think you 
have any right of tyranny ; and may a 
father's curſe overtake thee, if at any 
time ye do wrong to thoſe, which do 
no wrong to thee: for, be aſſured, 
wanton cruelty will a/ways be returned 
upon the tormentar.” 


The 
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The whole family liſtened to the 
old man's argument, and it would 
have been weil for them if they had 
always obeyed the precepts of their 
father. But now comes the cream of 
the ſtory, pray therefore attend. The 
eldeſt ſon. had one day taken the neſt 
of a robin, which conſiſted of five 
young ones, and a ſixth juſt burſting 
from the ſhell. He carried them home 
to his brothers and liſters, to each of 
which he gave a bird; but the little 
neſtling he gave to one of the children 
in the lap, who wrapping it up ina 
piece of flannel, put it into a ſmall 
wicker baſket, and ſet it to the fire. 
The boy that found the neſt, tied a 
_ {ring to the leg of his bird, and cru- 
elly dragged it after him. The ſecond 
fon run pins through the eyes of his 
bird, 


ie 

bird, and took a delight in ſeeing it 
bleed to death. The third gave his 
to the cat, or rather, pretenaed to give 
it, for he held it firſt pretty cloſe to 
puſs's whiſkers, and then pulled it 
away from her, but at laſt, ſhe pounced. 
upon it, and carried off one of the 
legs. The eldeſt daughter intended 
to have taken care of her's, but one 
of her brothers having murdered his 
own, ſeized upon her property, and 
both pulling the poor wretch different 
ways, betwixt compaſſion. and cruelty, 
it died in the conteſt. And. the 
younger girl, now in poſſeſſion of the 
only bird. that was left, put her's into. 
2 cage, and covered it over with wool. 
At this criſis the mother, who had 
been gleaning, and the old ſhepherd, 
returned home. The limbs of the 
x dead. 
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L 108 ] 
dead birds were ſeen upon the floor, 
and the cat was buſily employed in a 
corner, at clearing them away. The 
old man inſiſted upon the truth. The 
trembling boy confeſſed it.“ Barbarous 
wretches ! cried the ſhepherd, is this 
the return for my care and inſtruction 


but I will puniſh ye for it.” The 


eldeſt ſon he tied by the leg, and did 


to him as he did to the bird; the ſe- 


cond ſon he ſcratched with pins till 
his hands were all over blood ; at the 
third he ſet his dog, who caught him 
by the leg as he was uſed to catch the 


theep; the eldeſt daughter who had 


loſt her bird he pitied. He kiſſed the 
fecond daughter, which had put her 
poor thing into the cage, but he hugged 
to his very heart, the little creature that 


had placed the neſtling in a warm 


baſke K. 
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baſket. Now IT PLEASED Gop, that 


about fix or ſeven months after this, 
the eldeſt ſon (which had been the 
cauſe of all this miſchief) fell ſick, and 
died ; and many people are now living 
who ſay, that as he was going to be 
put into the ground, the ravens, rooks, 
kites, and other vaſt birds, all flew 
over his coftin, ſcreamed, and could 
by no means be got away, nor could 
he reſt in his grave for them; becauſe 
the animals were always digging up 
the earth under which he lay, as if 
they were reſolved to cat him up—and 
ſome declare, he is actualiy gone. I beg 
pardon, ſchool feilows, for this long 
ſtory, but I ſhall finiſh directly. I 
cannot help mentioning to you the 
different fate of the good little girl 


that treated the poor animal tenderly. 
| A year 


L rr o 
A year after the death of her brother, 
me died herſelf of the ſmall- pox, and 
I do aſſure you, it has been told to 


me for fact, that her grave is a perfect 
garden, for the robins do not ſuffer a 


fingle weed to grow upon it, and 
Gop ALM1GHTY has adorned it with 


wild field lowers, as innocent as the 
baby which they cover. 


CY AE Vit 


Though this ſtory was univerſally 
attended to with great earneſtneſs, 
yet it failed, upon the whole, of pro- 
ducing the effect defired. Some few, 
mdeed, were attracted by its moral, 
but the far greater number were ſatis- 
fed 7 ſaying it was a pretty ſtory, only 

that 
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E 
E that they diſliked the conduct of the 
father, whom they cenſured as a cruel 
old fellow which deſerved to be 
| hanged, They now got up, and re- 
newed their ſport with a vigour, 
which my poor ſtory ſeemed to have 
redoubled. Nay, ſome of them car- 
ried the matter ſo far, as to wiſh they 
could hit upon a robin's neſt, that 
they might try what fun could poſſi- 
bly lie in the experiments related 1n 
the narrative. Perceiving this I began 
to re-perſuade; they laughed l pro- 
teſted that I would go without pleaſure 
for ever, rather than derive it from 
the pain of innocence, They jeſted 
on my gravity, even to clamour—l 
E conjured them to liſten to the general 
I notes of loſs and lamentation which 
echoed from the parents whoſe young 

they 
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they were ſeeking to deſtroy. They 
vowed that they wiſhed they had all 
the birds of the air in the net, and 
as to me (whom they called a ſquea- 
miſh milkfop), if J did not like the 
amuſement, I might go home, and 
play at pat-ball with my ſiſter; adding, 
for their part, they intended each of 
them to bring home a hatfull of crea- 
tures, then return and diſpoſe of their 
ſpoil as they thought proper. 


GC A > Eds 


Once more, mortiſied, and diſap- 
pointed in my benevolent endeavours, 
I ſought the road that led' to the 
ſchool; and in walking along, I could 
not but indulge ſome myſteri ious ru— 


minations. 
-Surely, 


” 


ang ] 


surely, ſaid 1, there is ſomething 


very ſtrange 1n all this? My efforts 


to | 
Be good, 


ſeem to counterat my efforts to be 
| Happy 

At the time my good nurſe told 
me the ſtory, which I told to the 
boys, I remember it made me both 
weep and tremble; and I believe I 
never killed or injured a fly in my 
whole life; nay, I feel for the very 
brute that ſuffers to ſupport me, and 
ſometimes ſhed a tear to the nece//ity 
that condemns it to deſtruction, My 


{ ichool-fellows, on the contrary, de- 
b light in laughter, death, and maſ- 
| facre. I have ſeen them exert upon 
a bird, a bat, a waſp, or a worm, 


more tortures than l thought any 
VoI. I. 3 thing 
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thing that had life could ſupport. 1 
tell them it is cruel, and they treat 
me with deriſion; nay, ſeveral grozon- 
uh people join the laugh againſt me, 
and ſay, that I was deſigned for a 
a girl. I muſt write to my guardian 
on the ſubject - certainly, 


To be good, muſt be to be happy. 


And yet, how is it, that (though! 
do all the little good in my power) 
I am ſtill miſerable! How 1s it that 
on thoſe days in which I only do no 
harm, I am leſs inſulted than on 
thoſe in which I labour to do good. 
Yet, in one caſe, my merit is negative; 
in the other, actually agreeable to 
all that J have read in the Scriptures, 


and Spectators, and all that I have 
heard 


E 115 I 


heard from the lips of my guardian. 


What a number of indignities have I 


already ſuffered, for the very things 
from which I expected happineſs ! 
It is very diſtreſſing, and I am de- 
termined to know the cauſe of it. 

By this time I had got into a green 
lane, pretty near the houſe of my 
maſter; and turning my head aſide, 
to ſee what occaſioned a flouncing I 
heard cloſe by me, I ſaw a creature 
hanging by the horns at the edge 
of the ditch; it was a ſheep, either 
thrown there by ſome boys, or caught 
amonglt the briars by chance. The 
poor creature was half ſmothered in 
the mud ; at the price of a great deal 
of toil and dirt, I diſentangled the 


animal, but it was ſo weary with for- 


mer efforts, that J had {till to drag it 
I 2 from 
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from the ditch, I did ſo, and when 


it came out, it was difficult to tell, 
which was the more ſhocking ſpecta- 


cle; for it was one of thoſe ditches, 


that (on account of its gloomy and 
humid ſituation) even the warmth of 
the ſummer could not dry up. 


I fat by the creature till it recovered 
ſtrength to ſtagger away, and I muſt 


own had no ſmall inclination to carry 
it with my own hands into the next 
graſs encloſure; but I deſiſted from 
this, becauſe I thought I might treſ- 
paſs on the property of ſome one to 
whom the ſheep did not belong : 
though I was now ſcarce fifteen, read- 
ing, thinking, and obſervation had 
taught me ſuch habits of ſentiment. 


At this crifis a man on horſeback 


' paſſed me, and ſeeing the ſheep in 
ſuch 
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„ 
ſuch a condition, and me in as bad, 
ſuſpected that I had been its tormen- 
tor; he ſaid that I deſerved to have 
the ſkin whipped over my ears: I 
ſhould think ſo too, ſaid I, if I had 
been guilty of ſo barbarous an action. 
Come, come, don't tell a lie into the 
bargain, you young raſcal, that's 
worſe than the other, ſaid the man 


and ſpreading the throng of his whip, 


hit me a violent blow in the face, 
that ſet my noſe a bleeding, and rode 
on. And yet, while I was talking 
with this merciful man, I happened 
to caſt my eye under the girth of his 
ſaddle, and found almoſt every vein 
in the horſe, from one flank to the 


other, guſhing with blood ; his ſpurs, 


and the heel of his boot, were 
clogged, | 
13 Not- 
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Fa 1] 
Notwithſtanding this treament, 1 
felt ſome pleaſure in the rich reflection 
of having reſcued a dumb animal 
from miſery; but my noſe ſpouted fo 
obſtinately, that I was obliged to make 
the beſt of my way to the ſchool); 
eſpecially as I had been detained rather 
late by my adventure, The bird- 
neſters had returned before me, and 
they, with the reſt of the ſcholars, 
were in the ſitting- room with the 
maſter at ſupper. 
I did not, till I entered the apart- 
ment, reflect, that my figure was at 
preſent likely to excite both ridicule 
and enquiry; but the moment 1 
opened the door, the whole ſociety 
were in an uproar ; my face was co- 
vered with gore, my noſe ſwelled 


with the laſh of the horſeman's whip, 
and 


Th” 

and my cloaths were of. the ſame hue 
with the poor ſheep's back. The 
maſter was ſo exaſperated at the ſight, 
that he would not hear a word about 
the ſtory, but caned me ſeverely for 
ſpoiling my things, made me a public 
example before the very boys whom 
| had been adviſing to be tender- 
hearted ; puſhed me from his preſence, 

and ſent me ſupperleſs to bed. 
My private meditations were not 
plealant. I had no light to look into 
my Spectators, nor do I ſuppoſe J 
thould have derived at that time any 
relief from them had it been ſun- ſhine. 
I had no inclination for ſleep, and 
yet got into bed; the bird-neſters 
came into my chamber, before they 
retired for the night into their own, 
and with an air of exultation, told 
I 4 me, 
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me, they had rare ſport, but ſuppoſed 
Thad ſtill better called me raw-head 
and bloody- bones, and bade me good 
night. 

After lying ſilent above three 
hours, Good God, cried I, for what 
have I been thus chaſtiſed, fretted, 
and inſulted; is it for my benevolence! 
= - 


To be good is to be happy, 


wherefore are all my belt deſigns thus 
fruſtrated? The firit rays of the 
morning light broke in upon my re- 
flections. I aroſe, and taking out ink 
and paper, ſat myſelf down at the 
window to write, 


CHAP. 


11 


p 


| threw together an explicit ac- 
count of my various ſufferings, ac- 
tions, and apprehenſions; and ſent 
them away to my guardian, as ſoon 
as I was allowed the privilege of walk- 
ing again amongſt my play-mates. 
The clergyman, to whom my father 
thought proper to leave the direction 
of his affairs, was as honeſt and 
inoffenſive a prieſt as ever harangued 
from a pulpit. He was eſteemed by 
his pariſhioners profoundly learned, 
inſomuch, that ſcarce any buſineſs 
was done in the village without his 
knowledge. From his wiſdom and 


triendſhip I expected great ſatisfaction, 
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and anticipated the return of the poſt 
with all imaginable pleaſure, 
Anticipation of pleaſure however 
is the very deſtruction of it. The 
returning poſt came, and brought me 
a BLACK SEAL, My guardian had died 
of an apoplexy, an hour after the 
receipt of my letter, which he was 
preparing to anſwer. I was ſum- 
moned ſuddenly away to take poſlet- 
fion of his papers, for the good man 
having no family, nor any Cconnec- 
tions which were dearer to him than 
the ſon of the friend of his youth, 
had, in the fondnefs of his heart, 
made his laſt ſentiments in my favour, 
and indeed left me ſole executor, 
Ihe ſuddenneſs of the circumſtance, 
at firſt ſtunned me. I put the letter 
of death into the hand of my maſter, 
begged 


I 123 } 
oit Wh begged he would ſuffer me to ſet out 
directly, and flung myſelf into a chair; 
hes the tears came at laſt: I loved the 
he deceaſed beyond expreſſion. Without 
Ne attending to what was ſaid to me, I 
ed got into a chaiſe, and drove to * *. 


- | a 


To young men of a ſerious com- 
plexion, the chamber of death 1s 
inexpreſſibly terrible, eſpecially when 
the body of a benefactor is extended. 
on the bed. At a proper time, I 
truſted him to the boſom of the earth, 
with every mark of decency and 
affection : and at length I ventured to 
read over his will, and take account 
of 
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BE 
of his effects. My youth, and ex. 
perience unfitting me for theſe affairs, 
I called in the aſſiſtance of an attorney, 
who reſided at a market-town three 
miles from the village, who tad in- 
deed drawn up the teſtament tor my 
guardian. To the judgment of this 
gentleman, who bore a fair reputa- 
tion, I truſted. Jill he came indeed 
the houſe might very properly be 
termed an houſe of mourning, for a 
great concourſe of fable looking peo- 
ple were crowding together into every 
room. The whole village was ac- 
tually emptied into the vicarage: [ 
found they came upon two diſtinct 


errands, to condo/e, and to congratulate. 


They were vaſtly ſorry their good 
paſtor was gone, but they were ex- 
* glad that I was come, and 
heartily 


k 
heartily wiſhed me many happy years. 
returned them thanks for the latter 
part of their buſineſs, and wept with 
them for the firſt. The lawyer ap— 
peared. They fled. Mourners of this 
kind deteſt an attorney; perhaps be- 
cauſe he knows them better than a 
raw ſchool-boy. My houſe was cleared 
in a moment. It is not without very 
peculiar propriety I make uſe of the 
word cleared, for I ſoon found that 
| thoſe very weepers and wailers were 
no other than ſome of ?hoje birds of 


prey, that watch the mortality of an 


human body, ſcent the carcaſe from 
afar, and, vulture like, immediately 
proceed to plunder. They cried in- 
deed with their eyes, but not chuſing 
to hold up an handkerchict to wipe 
them, their pickers and ſtealers were 

at 
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at liberty, to ſecrete certain portable 
moveables, which perhaps they might 
take a particular fancy to. Poor 
wretches, they did not know that 


TO BE GOOD, WAS TO BE HAPPY | 


Upon inſpection into matters, it 
appeared that the good clergyman had 
died worth three thouſand pounds, 
beſides his dwelling houſe (which he 
built), a large garden, a ſmall paddock 
adjoining his garden, and a confider- 
able quantity of furniture. (Vis living 
fell again into the hands of the pa— 
tron.) The whole of the above he 
had given to me, ſubjected to the pay- 
ment of a ſmall legacy of 1ool. to a 
very diſtant relation, and twenty 


pounds to the poor of the village, to 
be 


E 7} 


be diſtributed amongſt the propereſt 
objects, on the ſecond Sunday after 


his deceaſe. By the will of my own 


father, it was requeſted, that my 
guardian, wculd nominate a ſecond 
in caſe of his own death during my 
infancy. This appointment my father 
neglected to do himſelf, perhaps be- 
cauſe he wiſhed to pay a compliment 
to the good clergyman, But being 
himſelf an hearty man, he had not 
made over the truſt, and as he died 
ſuddenly, the ſole diſpoſal both of the 


fortune left by my father, and the 


fortune left by my guardian, came 
naturally to my diſcretion. | exprefled 
a ſurprize at this; the attorney faid 
it was certainly an over/eght in my 
guardian: we were both a good while 
flent, The lawyer ſubmitted it to 


me, 
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me, as an act of prudence, whether | 
would chooſe myſelf to appoint a 
truſtee, till I came of age; and there 
was I remember an egotiſm in his 
looks, which ſeemed to aſk me what 
I ſhould think of Him for that office? 
I told him I would take a day to de- 
liberate upon it, and conſult with 
him again. | 


CW AS Ih 


Now of all the things upon earth, I 
knew the leaſt how to manage money, 
and yet I was in poſſeſſion of near 
twenty thouſand pounds, including 
the accumulated intereſt of the twelve 
thouſand, left by my father. A 


thought came ſuddenly acroſs me, 
which 


CY Www 
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which determined me at once. The 
power of a pleaſant 1dea when the 
ſoul is gloomy, operates like an un- 
expected ſunbeam, darting through 
an hemiſphere of clouds; the ſky and 
the face, the element and the whole 
machine of man, are in thoſe caſes 
equally bright and delightful : 'twas 
ſo with me. As I am now maſter of 
twenty thouſand pounds, ſaid 1, I 
ſhall be able ro make many of my 


good fellow-creatures happy, I will 


neither return to ſchool, nor attend 
lethargic univerſities, but inſtantly ſtep 
into life, and, mixing with mankind, 
indulge at once my curiolity, and my 
benevolence. Without more ado I 


wrote to the attorney, that I intended 


to travel, and ſhould therefore want 
my ready money left by my guardian; 
Vol. I. K and 


EL: ] 
and that, the ſum which was already 
inveſted.in the funds, might remain, 
The lawyer did not ſeem to like 
the meaſure, but, for the firſt time in 
my life, I ran the riſque of diſobliging 
another, to gratify myſelf: *twas not 
perhaps ſtrictly benevolent, yet as it 
was the firit petulance I ever indulged, 
the idea of the error came ſoftened 
upon my underſtanding. Happy had 
it been for me, if, inſtead of ſtepping 
into life, and putting money in my 
purſe, I had far quietly down in the 
chimney-corner, and, like the virtuoſo 
in the comedy, travelled only in 1 
Books. 

Amongſt the furniture of the houſe 
which now decended to me, was a 
ſmall walnut-tree book-caſe, at the 
opening of which my fooliſh heart, 
bi- 


* ] 

bigotted fo ſentiment, leapt for plea- 
ſure: and it was a dearer treaſure to 
my heart at Sat time, than all the 
money I had in the world. It con- 
tained the following books. 


Some diſcourſes of Jeremy Taylor. 
| Works of Thomas i Kempis. 
ad Practice of Piety, 

One volume of St. Chryſoſtom. 

The Tragedy of Cato. 
| Annotations on the Scriptures. 

Quarles's Emblems, 

Pilgrim's Progreſs. 

Sermons, in 12 Volumes (ſelected) 
ſe Prayers for Private Houſes. . 
1 And 
e Drelincourt on Death. 
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To theſe were added, a collection 
of ex officio diſcourſes in manuſcript, 
with every paſlage of which, his pa- 
riſhioners were made repeatedly ac- 
quainted. I wanted extremely to 
read all the volumes in my poſſeſſion, 
and would have begun the taſk di- 
rectly, but for one of thoſe inter- 
ruptions which are immediately at- 
tendant upon people in proſperity. 


CHAP. Xt 


I was now condemned to that ſort 
of drudgery, which-cuſtom and com- 
plaiſance have impoſed upon men 
juſt ſtepped into a fortune. The gen- 


try of the neighbourhood came upon 
| the 


Ction 
ript, 
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. 
to 
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ter- 
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| 0 
the commerce of viſitings; and the 
poor of my pariſh, and of all the 
pariſhes adjacent, were at my gate, 
upon the ſubject of charity. Theſe 
were pickpockets of different kinds. 


At that time, however, I thought of 


them very differently; the rich J re- 
ceived with cordiality, and the poor 
did not go away empty-handed; and 


yet by ſome ſtrange way wardneſs and 


perverſeneſs of my ſtars, my ill- luck, 
or whatever elſe influenced the events 
of my life, I had never the good for- 
tune to ſatisfy either the poor or the 
rich. Benevolence was ſtill the motive, 
but felicity was not the effect. My 


heart was one of thoſe, which might 


be ſuppoſed to reſide in the breaſt of 
a ſtripling, imprefſed in the nurſery 
with a ſenſe of that great ſocial 
K 3 duty, 


WD - 


E 


duty, extending from earth to heaven; 
the duty which beginning with Gop, 
deſcends to an, and terminates in 
brute. With a natural inclination to 


gentleneſs, I ſoon acquired from the 


Bible and Spectators, an habit of 


thinking, as well as feeling right. Never 
indulging myſelf in thoſe boyiſh feats, 


which ſow in children the firſt fatal 
ſeeds of cruelty, injuſtice, and ingrati- 


tude. I in ſome ſort acquired a de- 
gree of primitive purity in my ideas, 


that carried me into that line of action, 


which I then thought the road to hap- 
pineſs, but I now perceive the certain 
path to indignity and diſgrace *. With 


» Having in this edition, been all along cautious 
to expunge whatever might ſtand the leaſt poſſible 
chance of miſleading the reader, I here again de- 


fire him to impute all lentiments like the above, 


to 
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ſuch a heart, and with ſuch propen- 
ſities and principles belonging to it, 
J loved all, thought well of all, em- 

braced all. With the ſad I ſympa- 
thized, with the happy I exulted; and 
to ſuch as had none to help them, 
(but he who bids the primroſe ſpring 
modeſtly round my preſent retreat) J 
gave the comforts which even the 
economy of nature demanded. Per- 
haps no man was ever accoutered with 
weapons of worſe defence, to ſtruggle 
through the warfare of life, than the 
principles and propenſions I have 
mentioned. 

to the unfortunate bias of Benignus, which inclined 
nm to follow the worthy feelings of the heart, 
without the leaſt regard to place, perſon, propriety, 
or analyſis of his obje&t: for want of obſerving 


which, he was good, without being always happy 
L e. he meant well, but acted indiſcreetly. 


Ks: After 


BE. 

After all the fretful labours of an 
active, though ſhort exiſtence, I am 
now writing the heads of my hiſtory, 
in the depth of an unfrequented foreſt. 
From man I have nothing to expect, 
fince I have abjured his ſociety—! 
am provided with water from the 
fpring, and 1 have taken care to ſup- 
ply myſelf with ſtores which were 
brought to the ſkirts of the wood, by 
a muſe whom I have now turned 
adrift to him that ſhould find him. 
I eat but little, much ſtill remains in 
my ſtore- box; the tugs of heart, and 
{trokes of anguiſh that I met in ſo— 
ciety, aſſure me LI ſhall not long con- 
tinue alive in ſolitude. I have aſ— 
cended the hill, and though I am yet 
but in the middle of man's life, I feel 
myſelf at the very verge of the de- 
ciivitr. 


2; 


elivity. The ravages of miſery, are 


even greater than thoſe of time. There 
is nothing in my ſight but a few dumb 
domeſtics, which I have ſummoned 


together as the ſubſtitute of man, 


and to ſoothe me when the broken 
heart requires conſolation : nor do 1 
hear any thing in my foreſt but the 
innocent language, and animated va- 


riety, of ſuch creatures as are formed 


to walk, or to wing the wood, The 
moment of fate, which muſt carry me 
from earth, cannot be long delayed. 
am writing theſe pafiages of my life, 
under the immediate eye of a Gon, 


whom | expect ſhortly to ſee. I ex- 


pect therefore, at the ſame time, that 
whenever my hiſtory is read, (if it be 
ever found) that the ſtartling ſenti— 
ments in this chapter, may be very 
eels 
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. 
particularly attended to; not con- 
demned as the haſty effuſions of x 
ſplenetic refugee, who (diſappointed 
in his expectations) prefers the ſociety 
of beaſt to man; but as a mournful 
fad, the force of which will always be 
felt in proportion to the reader's ex- 


at 
perience. If, however, my ſentiments WW 
ſhould ſtill appear irreconcileable, as it, 
I confeſs they claſh with moſt of the c 
common ſyſtems of the age, let the ar 
objector read on; and he will find them ar 
exemplified in the future periods of a Wt! 


narrative, written by a dying man. 


CHAP. 


09 1 


LN AF, XIII. 


The laſt chapter contains the aſſer- 
tion which I pronounced would ſtartle 
2 great many people, notwithſtanding 
what has been advanced to corroborate: 
it, in the former part of this manu- 
ſcript. Thave ventured to aſſert that, 
an extreme tender and good mind, 
ardently purſuing its propenſities, is 
the moſt improper mind in the world 
to produce TERRESTRIAL felicity, Ob- 
Q jcctible as this may ſeem, I mult take 
upon me (in the full enjoyment of a 
bound mind, and perfect memory) 
to puſh the point farther ; and add, 
that in nine inſtances out of ter, thoſe 
pro- 
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penſities, are utterly againſt him in 


this world; and often bring their 
| maſter, to diſcredit, poverty, and frame *, 


The world will be up in arms 
againſt me, and my bones will be 
hunted for, and gibbetted. What! 


Is not, to be good to be happy? 


The anſwer is given in a ſentence. 
In this world, generally ſpeakxing, 
| No. 
Nor, in the world to come? 
Yes. 


Where the agent is fo raſh, rambling, and ir- 
gular, as poor Benignus. For want of a diſciplined, 
and ſtationary ſober ſyſtem of thinking, our hero, 
not only became miſerable in himſelf, and the prey 
of others, but with the beſt heart in the world, was 
betrayed into arguments, ſometimes ſubtle, ſome- 
times ſophiſtical, and often ſimple, 


Are 


Ce. 


11 
Are not men therefore 
To be good? 
. Jes. 
Wherefore ? 
For the ſake of God, and our 
conſcience. 
But is goodneſs then againſt our 
worldly. intereſt ? 
Nine times out of ten. 
Is not that the fault of God? 
„ 
Whoſe then? 
1 Man's. 
Impoſſible | 
Suffer me to prove it. 


READ O. 
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And now arrived the Sunday on 
which the legacy of twenty pounds 
was to be divided amongſt ſuch 
objects as more immediately needed 
the benefit of the donation. After 
morning ſervice, I had requeſted the 
clerk to ſummon all thoſe mendicants 
into the veſtry, which he knew to be 
particularly indigent and deſerving, 
It is almoit impoſſible to do things 
privately in a village: it was ſoon 
known to the whole pariſh, that the 
favour of their benefactor was on this 
day to be diſtributed, and accordingly 
the church was on this day crouded 
with more poor people than had been 


known there for many years, 
1 Too 


{ 1243 ] 

Too many of them were led thither 
by the hand of hope rather than of 
| religion. The money was divided by 

the curate of the next parith, who 
officiated at both that and my guar- 
dian's, fince the death of the latter, 
He was an upright character, knew 
every inhabitant, and was therefore 
a proper perſon for fuch an office, 
| The people aſſiſted, went fatisfied 
away, and I was "= * W 
that 


To be good, was to be happy. 


At the porch of the church, as the 
curate, the clerk, and I were going 


home, we were intercepted by the 


fight of a pretty large multitude, 


every member of which ſeemed to be 


vilited by all the afflictions of Lazarus. 
Lame- 


I 
Lameneſs, blindneſs, filth, and naked- 
neſs, were here in the moſt formida- 
ble array: their numbers baffled com- 
putation, and every one's buſineſs ap- 
peared to be, how he could moſt ef— 
fectually appeal to my compaſſion, 


The hoſpital at Chelſea, could ſcarce 


have produced ſuch a congrels of 
invalids. The clerk was for driving 
them away with his wand; I pre- 
vented this, and enquired for what 
they aſſembled. In the true key of 
complaint, they God-blefled my ho- 
nour, and ſaid, it was for money. The 
curate replied, the moſt needy were 
already relieved. The beggars diſ- 
played their tattered garments, lean 
looks, and imperfe& limbs. I did 
not know what to do. The clerk 
bid them go home to their own pa- 

| riſhes, 


| find ſhelter in the houſe: I threw up 


E 


riſnes, for that they did not belong 
to us. I put my hand into my pocket, 
my purſe was empty; I bid them 
come to my gate within an hour; 
they came, and I deſired the clerk to 
divide 20l. more among them, a ſum 
which I very luckily happened to have 
in half-crowns, a kind of pieces which 
my guardian was always fond of 


| hoarding. In ten minutes after the 


clerk diſappeared, I heard a violent 
noiſe at my gate: the beggars, diſſatis- 
hed with his bounty, or rather with 


| his manner of deſtribution, had all 


fallen upon him, and bruiſed the poor 
fellow unmercifully: they ſaid the 
men in the veſtry had right to no 


| more money than they. They drove 


the clerk about till he, was glad to 
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146 J 
the ſaſh to expoſtulate; they muttered 
before my face, and upon the clerk 
threatening to have them ſet in the 
ſtocks, ſeveral of the moſt audacious 
of them, in token of defiance, broke 
my windows with pebble-ſtones. A- 
bout eight o'clock in the evening an- 
other mortifying circumſtance fell out; 
for the people in the yard having 
ſpent their reſpective modicums at the 
ale houſe, to the great annoyance of 
many ſober diſpoſed people of the 
pariſh, . they at length ſallied out in a 
body, and encountered the people of 
the veſtry, by whom they eſteemed 
themſelves robbed of their right. A 
war of words (as uſual) began the 
conteſt; a fierce and bloody battle en- 
ſued. The farmers left their houſes 
to ſtill the riot by authority, but they 

were 


IC 
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| were obliged to retreat with many a 


broken head: the wives and daughters 


came next, and abuſed me for throw 


ing away my money, and encouraging 
a ſet of lazy vermin, that did not 
belong to the pariſh. They ſaid that [ 


| might be aſhamed of myſelf for turning 


the ſabbath day into a day of drun- 


| kenneſs, when every good body ought 
to have the Teſtament in their hands; 
and concluded by obſerving, that 


there did not uſe to be ſuch goings- 
on in their poor dead miniſter's time; 


but indeed what better could be ex- 
g pected from a mad-brain harum-ſca- 
rum bit of a boy. 


This was but a bad prognoſtic of 


future felicity. I proteſt I meant all 


for the general ſatisfaction ; twenty 


, pounds were to be given to the pooreſt 


L 2 | of 


L248 ] 
of the pariſh, and I took great pains 
to have the pooreſt ſelected and re- 
lieved : a party of neceſſitous creatures 
unexpectedly invited my charity; and, 
that no complaint of partiality might 
prevail either againſt the memory of 
my guardian, or againſt myſelf, I di- 
rected an equal quantity of money to 
be divided amongſt thoſe who were 
not included in the bequeathed bounty: 
the mercenary part of the mob made 
head againſt me; abuſed my agent, 
and ſtruck the glaſs out of my win- 
dows : inſtead of carrying in their 


hands the comforts I had given them. 


to their pining families, they ſteal into 
an alehouſe and pour the bounty down 
their throats ; they next pick a quar- 
rel with their fellow-Jabourers, break 
the ſeonces of their 8 and then, 

forſooth, 
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forſooth, Benignus is to bear the 
blame, I am always treated in this 
manner; *twas juſt thus with me at 
ſchool. I muſt ſome how or another 
have a ſtrange method of going about 


benevolent actions, or I have peculiar 
ill Inck—or elſe my ideas of happineſs 


muſt be dreadfully confuſed * or— 
or— 


. XV. 


The curate (who generally reſerved 
all his language for his Sunday duty) 
was at this very time twirling round 


* Our Hero hath, in this ſingle ſentence, ac- 
counted for one main ſource of his infelicity. Con- 


fuſion of ideas, enthuſiaſm of temper, and bounty of 


hand, without examining the character of the object 
benefited, are, through every part of his narrative, 
the conſtant ſtumbling blocks of poor Benignus. 


L 3 his 


[0 
his band with one hand, and holding 
his pipe up to his mouth with the 
other ; but feeling the wind attack him 
through the broken caſement, he had 
entrenched himſelf behind a large 
ſcreen, which extended from one end 
of the room to the other ; not a word 
ſaid he to the complaints either of 
widows, wives, huſbands, or daugh- 
ters; and yet rolled his eyes up and 
down, and ſeemed to liſten to every 
body _ 
Doctor, ſaid J, who could have 
ſuppoted that from ſo innocent an 
action, ſuch diſtreſſing conſequences 
ſhould ariſe—who could ſuppoſe it, | 
fay ? 

Nobody, ſaid the prieſt. 

Might not one have reaſonably ex- 


pected to receive the thanks and tears, 
| rather 


I 

rather than the reproaches of theſe 
poor people? 

Certainly, ſaid the prieſt. 

Have you, my friend, ever met theſe 
hard returns? 
Frequently, ſaid the prieſt, ſhaking 

his head. 

Don't they make you very un- 


happy ! 
No doubt, ſaid the parſon. 


How do you get over them, doctor? 

Smoke, ſaid the prieſt, pointing to 
his pipe. 

Is that a ſpecihc for the anxieties, 
which ariſe from ingrateful treatment? 

never ſmoke, doctor, have you no 
other remedy for me, more in the road 
of your profeſſion? 

Surely, ſaid the prieſt. 


L 4 Name 
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Name it, my dear friend, for I am 
truly miſerable. 

PaT1ENCE, ſaid the orieſt: it a man 
has patience, no croſſes, nor any miſ- 
fortunes, nor any accidents, nor any 
diſtreſſes, nor any— 

The good prieſt was now ſet in for 
it. I drew my chair oppoſite to his, 
and hoped now for great improve- 
ment; the doctor took the pipe from 
his lips, a ſpark fell from it upon his 
leg. Patience fir, ſaid the doctor, 
(exalting his voice) is that Be, 
beatific, divine, c@/eſtial—zounds and 
the devil, cried the prieſt, ve ſcorched 
the calf of my leg to pieces. He 
rubbed the part affected, ſkipped about 
the room like a madman, threw the 
Pipe in the fire, and ran out of the 


houſe. 
Go 


1 


thee nor thy patience will my per- 
plexity be relieved. I unlocked my 
book-caſe, and read without inter— 
miſſion till twelve o'clock at night. 
| The volumes were all ſet to the ſame 
tune: Be good, and be happy ; be happy, 
| and Ze good. I took up Cato, and my 
boſom bounded when J came to this 
| couplet, 


IN 


| 'Tis not in mortals to command ſuccels ; 
Bot we'll do more, Sempronius—we'll de- 
ſerve it, 


l applied the ſentiment to my own 
: WE caſe; it fitted me to a hair. I repeated 
tit over and over; and I admired it 
| more at every repetition. The clerk 
& knocked at my door, and told me 
that one of the drunken beggars, in 

0 ſtſtaggering 


Go thy way, ſaid I; neither from 
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ſtaggering home, had tumbled into a 
ditch, and was drowned, and that 1 
wife to a principal farmer was fright. 
ened into an untimely labour, and not 
expected to get overit. Honeſt man, 
replied I, I am heartily ſorry, but 
how could I poſſibly help it? I meant 
well; the thing has fallen out 24. Re. 
member Mr. Clerk, remember what 
the poet ſays, 


Tis not in mortals to command ſucceſs; 
But we'll do more, Sempronius—we'll de- 
ſerve it. 


Sempronius, fir, ſaid the clerk: 
I don't know for that, but I tell you 
the fact. He walked off, and I believe 
ſuſpected the ſanity of my intellect. 


CHAT. 
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I ſet in for a week's cloſe reading; 
'twas ſtill the ſame maxim, multiplied 
and modified into different expreſſions, 
through different volumes. 


To be good is to be happy. 


I was determined to try the virtue 
of the expreflion, beyond the limits of 
the village. 1 ſet out for London, 
and in that city I arrived in the fix- 
teenth year of my age, after having 
deſired the attorney to have an eye 
on my affairs at the village, during 
my abſence, At my firſt entrance 
into the metropolis, new ſenſations 
took | 
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took root in my heart. Every ſtreet 
was full, every ſhop was buſy, and 
every foot was in motion: this, ſaid 
I, is certainly the place to bring every 
principle and every ſentiment to the 
teſt. 

I took up my lodging at the houſe 
of a gentlewoman to whom I was 
_ diſtantly related: me received me p- 
litely, 


a — — 8 — 


And now came on a train of trials, 
and a ſeries of events, which ſhall be 
related as they recur to my memory. 

But before I proceed to ſet down 
my tranſactions in the metropolis, it 
is impoſlible for me to paſs a few cir- 
cumſtances, that fell out upon the 
road. The ſocial turn of my temper 
made me prefer a journey in the ſtage, 


to the ſolitary luxury of going poſt. 
| I had 


EE 
| had three miles to ride to the ma- 
chine, in which my fellow-paſſengers 
were ſeated five minutes before [I 
reached the inn: nor did this ſmall 
delay paſs unnoticed by the driver, 
who was rubbing his hands together 
and blowing his fingers upon account 
of the cold; declaring at the ſame 
time, that he had waited for me till 
his horſes were ſtarved to death. 


' Notwithſtanding which, he thought 


proper to aſk for ſomething to drink 
my health, thereby detaining us a 


quarter of an hour longer; then 


having given the oſtler his perquiſite, 
without which he would certainly 
have held the coach-door in his hand 
at leaſt another quarter of an hour, 
we found ourſelves in motion. My 
fellow travellers were not only muffled 


by 


1. 


by the darkneſs of the night, but 
were ſo enveloped in their great coats, 
that though (by the intermixture of 
legs) I fuppoſed myſelf amongſt human 
creatures, yet I received no other aſ- 
ſurances of the matter, till (after toſ- 
ſling for about five hours,) we made a 
full ſick ſtop to refreſh ourſelves with 
breakfaſt, 


„ ATM. 


This houſe had as unfriendly an ap- 


pearance as ever hung out to the eye 
of the traveller a ſignal of welcome, 
that is, in other words, an invitation 


for him to—ſpend his money. Not a 


creature was up, though every body 
knew the exact time in which the 
coach 
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coach would come in. In a garret 
window, indeed, glimmered a melan- 
choly candle and after the coachman 
had ſmacked his whip about twenty 
times, and reinforced the reports by a 
pretty conſiderable number of oaths 
(peculiar to gentlemen of the whip) 
from that garret, with the candle be- 
tween” his fingers, came the hoſtler, 


rubbing his eyes, and crawling his 
way to the ſtable, rather by inſtinct, 
than a conſciouſneſs of knowing what 


he was about. About ten minutes 
after this, the truſty chambermaid 


(whoſe buſineſs was. to have every 


thing in readineſs, againſt the arrival 


of the coach) came blinking to the 
door like a buzzard, and conducted 
us to ſo dark, diſmal, and damp a 
room, that had we requeſted the good 
man 


„ 
man of the manſion to beſtow the 
charity of à breakfaſt, our miſerable 
carcaſes could not have been depoſited 
in a more uncomiortable apartment. 
And now it was, that two of my fel. 
low-paſſengers began to convince me 
they were capable of ſpeaking, and 
ſpeaking too upon the ſame ſubject; 
for they expreſſed the ſame complaint; 
inſiſting, it was a moſt ſhameful thing 
for travellers to be treated in that 
manner upon the road; that if they 
expected a coach and fix with my 
lord L—— or my lady M——, the 
whole houſe and ſtables would be 
illuminated, and, perhaps, half the 
village at the wheels to gape at their 
honours ; but that people who jumble 
to town in a ſtage, and have a couple 
of hundred miles to go upon bulinels, 
can 


11 
can neither get fire or candle in the 
firſt ſtage. 

For my part, theſe things were new 
to me, and novelty renders even in- 
conveniences pleaſing : I contented 
myſelf therefore with begging Mrs. 
Betty to beſtir herſelf, and get us a 
diſh of tea as expeditiouſly as ſhe 
could. In a little time the faggot 
began to blaze, the kettle began to 
boil, and thoſe little domeſtic comforts 
gradually made their appearance, 
which, removing our diſappointments, 
put the company into a better humour; 
and ſoon we had time, temper, and 
opportunity to contemplate the coun- 
tenances of one another, 
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Our ſociety conſiſted of three per. 
ſons beſides myſelf, and all were men; 
one was dreſſed in a ſuit of plain light 
brown, with buttons of the ſame: the 
brims of his hat were of immenſe cir— 
cumference, and there was a primitive 
nicety in the tie of his neck- cloth that 
ſpoke his character. Another had a 
ſuit of black, ſomewhat faded; and 
the third (who was habited in a coat 
of ſnuff. colour, with waiſtcoat and 
breeches of black velvet) had the air 
of a ſhop about him ſo palpable, that 
I could almoſt have ſworn to his trade 
at the firſt glance. When the heart is 


happy and ſatisfied, the tongue is, 
gene. 


(163 ] 
generally, voluble and communicative. 
About the third diſh we exchanged 
civilities; when the fourth cup was 
pouring from the pot, we made ad- 


wy vances to intimacy and at the entrance; 
wa of the ſecond plate of toaſt, the genial 
ght ſpirit ſo increaſed upon us, that each 
the knew of what the ofher was in pur- 
c. fvit. The man in black indeed was 
av extremely reſerved, ſaid little, and 


lat ſipped his tea, or rather played with 
12 WM his tea-ſpoon, as if he thought ſociety 
an interruption. The gentleman in 
brown was of the number of people 
called quakers, travelling upwards, to 
attend a ſolemn meeting of friends 
upon the marriage of a preacher : the 
man in ſnuff colour, was an inhabitant 
of the market-town from whence we 
M 2 came, 


[1 164. ] 

came, and was going to vilit his 
daughter. The moſt diflicult matter 
remained, and that was to diſcloſe ny 
buſineſs in the capital. I told them 
that mine was a buſineſs of beneyo- 
lence, and that I was actually upon the 
road to London in ſearch of happineſs. 
The paſſengers looked upon each 
other, and ſmiled, but every ſmile 
was different. The coachman came 
now to acquaint us our half hour was 
expired, and the horſes were ready; 
and after paſſing through the uſual 
ceremonies with the hoſtler (who in- 
ſiſted on his cuſtomary ſix-pence not- 
_ withſtanding his idleneſs in being 
found in bed), and ſomething for Mrs. 
Betty (for the trouble of riſing up 
When ſhe was called), we again ſet for- 
5 ward 
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his ward on our journey ; as ſoon as we 
Her were pretty well ſettled, the quaker 
2. opened the converſation. 

em 

vo- 

the 
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ile | 

ne could not help ſmiling, friend (ſaid 


he, looking ſagacioufly at the broad 
flaps of bis beaver), to hear thee ſay 
thou wert journeying towards the 
great city, in ſearch of happineſs; and 


t- yet I, as well as thou, and theſe other 
E good brethen at our ſide as well as 
'S, we, and indeed all the fellow-men 
Ip upon the earth, are engaged in the 
T- like vain purſuit; we are all travellers. 
d bound for the ſame place, though, 


M 3 | perad- 


1 
peradventure, we take different roads 
thereto; and yet, ſuch is the frail na- 
ture of the fleſh, that we are for ever 
jogging onward, and ſhift about from 
place to place, diſſatisfied with our 
road; diſguſted with our journey, till 
we put off the old man, and reach the 
gloomy gate that leads to the city of the 
Saviour. 

Vanity of vanities, faith the preacher 
wiſely, all is vanity. 
Here the quaker ſpread Ws chin 
upon his cheſt (upon which it del- 
cended to the fourth button of his 
wailt-coat) and, twirling one thumb 
round the other with his fingers folded 
together, communed with the ſpirit 
about the vanity of ſearching for hap- 
pineſs in a world where happineſs 
was not to be found. 7 
Surely 


Oads 
| na- 
ever 
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Surely, fir, (ſaid I) there is a great 
deal of happineſs in the world not- 
withſtanding this: the quaker groaned 
inwardly. Happineſs! cried the gro- 
cer (for ſuch was the calling of the 
man- whoſe exteriors ſmelt ſo ſtrong 
of the counter), happineſs in the world, 
aye, certainly there is; I'll anſwer for 
that, and a great deal of happineſs too. 
I am the happieſt man upon earth 
myſelf; if any man ſays he's happier, 
I ſay he's —no matter for that—the 
quaker lifted up the ball of one eye 
to ſurvey him. I am worth five thou- 
ſand pounds every morning I rite, 
aye, and more money. I have got 
every ſhilling by my own induſtry. I 


have a ſet of good cuſtomers to my 


back; my wife knows how to turn the 


__ in the ſhop, when I have a. 
M 4 mind. 


1 
mind to ſmoke my pipe in the par- 
lour; and I make it a rule never to 
lend a ſix-pence, nor borrow a ſix- 
pence. 5 

For what wert thou born, friend ? 
ſaid the quaker, drily. Born! why 
to live: Aye, and to die too, ſaid the 
quaker. Piſh ! replied the grocer, 
who does not know that; but what 
does that there argufy, if I can but 
hive merrily, and bring up my family 
honeftly; keep the wolf from the 
door, and pay every body their own ? 
I have only one child, and her I'm 
now going to ſee; ſhe's prentice to a 
mantua-maker in the city. If ſhe be- 
haves well, and marries to my think- 
ing (and I have a warm man in my eye 
for her), why ſo—if ſhe's head-ſtrong, 
and thinks proper to pleaſe her/elf 
rather 


wp | 
rather than pleaſe me, why ſhe may 
beg or ſtarve for what I care. 

Good Gop! (exclaimed I with ve- 
hemence) and is it poſſible? Don't 
ſwear interrupted the quaker, young. 
man; then turning his head deliber- 
ately round towards the grocer; And 
ſo thou art very happy friend, art 
thou? Never was man more ſo, quoth 
the grocer ; ſo that if you are looking 
for merriment and hearts-eaſe, come 
to the Sugar-loaf, 'm your man: 
here he begun to hum the fag end of 


2 ballad—* For who is ſo happy, ſo 


happy as I.” Thy ſort of happineſs,, 
friend (returned the quaker), I ſhall 
never envy : thou art happy without 


either grace or goods works to make thee- 


lo. Good works, ſaid the grocer, 


what do you mean by that? I don't 


owe 
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owe a penny in the world, I pay 1s 
and cot; I go to church every other 
Sunday, and I never did a wrongful 
thing in my life. Thee may'ſt be 
very unſerviceable in thy generation 
for all that, ſaid the quaker. 1 am 
afraid by thy own account, thou takeſt 
too much care in cheriſhing thy out- 
ward man, yet art ſlow to cheriſh thy 
poor brethren. Why in what pray 
does thy happineſs conliſt ? ſays the 
grocer archly. In turning the wand- 
erer into the right way, rejoined the 
quaker; in feeding the hungry peni- 
tent with the milz of brotherly love, 
and in cloathing the naked ſou! with 
the comfortable raiment of righteoul-. 
neſs. Pſhaw ! cries the grocer; you 
had better feed the poor devils with a 
pennyworth of my plums, How 
many 


E 
many penny worths of plums may'ſt 
thou give away yearly in thy pariſh? 
(ſaid the quaker.) I tell thee, ſaid the 
grocer, I never pretend to give away 
any thing; things are too dear, and 
taxes are too heavy for that: beſides, 
about ſeventeen years ago, I was poor 
myſelf, and wanted a dinner as much 
as any body; but I never found folk 


ſo ready to give me any thing—no, 


| not ſo much as a bit of bread, not ſo 


much as 7his / ſnapping his fingers. 
Surely (cried J, greatly agitated) 
that ought to be a ſtrong argument 
to ſtimulate your benevolence. Benevo- 
lence, young man, ſaid the quaker, is 
not confined to the mere act of throw- 
ing away money. I never give any 
money myſelf, but then I give ſtore of 


ſpiritual food; I preach in the houſe 
and 
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and tabernacle of the Lord, and 1 
travel far and near to beſtow religious 
cordials of the ſpiric gratis. Whereas, 
that man, on the contrary, ſpendeth 
his ſubſtance amongſt vain compa- 
nions, or hoardeth it up to ſwell the 
pomps of the fleſh ; verily, ] fear his 
his tranſgreſſions are mighty. The 
quaker pauſed, and the grocer winked 
waggiſhly upon me with one eye, and 
kept looking ironically at the quaker 
with the other. Here now (thought 
I) are too very oppoſite characters; the 
quaker, for aught I fee, is as mercen- 
ary as the grocer, though their ava- 
ricc is differently modified, according 
to the different prejudices of their 
education. 


CHAP. 
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Pray gentlemen give me leave to 
aſk you a few queſtions, ſaid I, Is 
not to be good to be happy ? There 
can be no doubt of it, ſaid the quaker. 
Is not benevolence the way to good- 


neſs ? Certainly. Would not you then 


be h appier, fir, if you were to add 2 
few corporeal comforts to the religious 
conſolations you beſtow ; for inſtance, 
if to the milk of brotherly love (which 
is perhaps a delicious diet for the ſoul) 
you were to add the wholeſome milk 
of a cow, to ſatisfy the natural crav- 
ings of the body : and would it not 


increaſe your happineſs, Mr. Grocer, 
if, 
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if, not contented with the negative 


merit of having done no wrong, you 
would now and then condeſcend to 


do ſomething abſolutely good; ſuch 


as beſtowing, from the over-flowings 
of your plenty, ſomething to thoſe 
which cannot but look up to your 
ſucceſsful circumſtances with a little 
envy : and ſuppoſe, inſtead of chooſing 
for your daughter, you were, in a 
point ſo important to her, to leave 
the choice to herſelf, For my own 
part gentlemen, I have a good for- 
tune, which I deſign to dedicate to the 
ſervice of my fellow-creatures, and 
though I ſhould be ſorry to waſte 
my bounty upon the undeſerving, yet 
I had rather hazard ſuch a miſtake, 
than not indulge the liberal propenſities 

of 
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of my heart. Thou talkeſt like a young 


man, ſaid the quaker: I am ſure he 
knows nothing of trade, ſaid the gro- 
cer ; and if you hold in that mind 
long, I'd lay ten to one you will not 
have ſix-pence to bleſs yourſelf, Be- 
nevolence, indeed! its very well to 
talk of in the pulpit, as maſter Hold- 
faſt ſays; and its very well in your 
hiſtory books, and your ſermon 
books, but it won't do in the world, 
not at all. A man may give away all 
he has, and be never the nearer; peo- 
ple will only laugh at you, when all 
is ſaid and done. While you have got 
money in your pocket to pay the 
butcher's bill, you may always have 
a hot diſh every day, aye, and ſauce 
into the bargain ; but it you do all the 

| good 
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good in the world, and come at laſt 
to want, you may paſs by a whole 
market full of meat, and I'd lay ten 
to one, the man whom you ſet up in 
buſineſs will hardly give you a 
marrow- bone. Here the -quaker 
groaned bitterly; and the grocer 
taking a paper full of biſcuits out of 
his pocket, eat away without of- 
fering to diſtribute his refreſhment, 
and then proceeded. 


CHAP. 


„ 
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You talk of benevolence, and good- 
neſs, and /uch lite; for my part, as I 
ſaid before, I never knew any thing 

but miſchief come of any thing 
but trade. Now I'll tell you a ſtory 
—at this inſtant a poor tattered 
wretch, with a bundle of thread-bare 
rags on his back, a wooden leg, half 
an hand, and a tenth of an eye, came 
ſtumping towards the coach, to ſol- 
licit our commiſeration. The driver 
no ſooner beheld him riſing from the 
bank on which he was reſting, than, 
probably to ſave his paſſengers the 
trouble of hearing a diſmal ſtory ; he 
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'began to ſpirit up his horſes, in that 


kind of language which defies ſpelling, 


and which the animals underſtand as 
perfectly as the greateſt philologiſt in 
the world, It is a dialect peculiar to 
the ſtable, and not inſerted in any 
dictionary extant. In this dialect the 
driver now harangued his ſteeds: and, 
as a convincing proof, they took the 


hint, we felt the wheels ſpring under 


us, by which means the poor lame 
fellow was ſoon thrown far behind, 
and the grocer declared it was very 
well done in the coachman, whom he 
ſhould-remember at the next ſtage 1 
Aram for his civility. The quaker ob- 
ſerved, the highways and hedges were 
now ſo lined with vagrants, that ſober 
people could not paſs unmoleſted by 
ſuch naughty children of hypocriſy; 

the 
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the perſon in brown put his hand as 
if involuntary, upon his breaſt, and 
ſighed. Upon looking through the 
windows, I ſaw the poor beggar at a 
conſiderable diſtance, halting on his 
crutch, and giving up the purſuit in 
deſpair. The coach now arrived at 
the foot of a ſteep hill, and there 
ſtopt awhile, and the humane driver, 
(who had galloped away from his 
fellow-creature) came to acquaint us 
how much he would be obliged to us, 
and how charitable it would be, if 
our honours would pleaſe to walk up 
the hill, and give the poor jades a bit 
of a holiday. I ordered him imme- 
diately to open the door, and alighted ; 
the gentleman in mourning did the 
fame. The grocer ſwore he paid for 
horſefleſh, and would have it, that he 

» "02 would 


would not ſtir a foot till he came to 
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the dining-place ; that he had walking 
enough at home, and that he would 
always have his pennyworth for his 
penny; adding, he did defign to wet 
the whiſtle of Mr. Whipcord, but that 
he would now put the money to a 
better uſe. The quaker bid the coach- 
man ſhut the door, and proceed in his 
Journey : the fellow muttered between 
his teeth, they were a couple of Hot- 
tentots, and did not know what be- 
longed to a chriftian to behave in 
that manner to dumb creatures. He 
then converſed very pathetically with 
his horſes, ſtroked them on the neck, 
and gradually gained the ſummit. 
By this time the lame man ſeeing the 
carriage make a dead ſtop, and ga- 
thering freſh hope, or perhaps urged 

. 'by 
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by extreme hunger, approached within 
a few paces of us. I beckoned him: 
to make the beſt of his way. He 
ſhook his head, as much as to ſay. 
he apprehended the thing was not 
practicable. I went to him, but the 
aſthma was ſo heavy on his lungs, and 
his breath was fo laboriouſſy exerted,. 
that he could only teſtify his necefſity 
by dropping on the only whole knee 
he had; and holding out his hat in. 
his only whole hand. I put ſome- 
thing in it, raiſed him up; and with 
ſome difficulty got him to the fide 
of the coach, which. had made a 
ſecond pauſe, at the centre of the 
hill. He bowed to the gentleman in 
black who put fix-pence into the hat, 
and dropt a tear into the bargain, I 


bid him to try his luck in the coach. 
N 3. - > 
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The fellow looked into his hat, and 
a little ſuffuſion of red, rambled over 
his cheek, as much as to ſay, he had 
been already nobly uſed. I inſiſted 
upon his paying his reſpects to my 
fellow-paſſengers. He did ſo: the 
. grocer (ſeeing ſo much money in the 
hat) proteſted, that nothing could ex- 
ceed his impudence, except the ex- 
travagant folly of thoſe who had 
taken ſo much pains to encourage a 
vagabond ; that he had more in his 
hat than enough to ſet up a ſhop in 
the country, and that he ought to go 
home to his pariſh, and be whipped 
into workhouſe ; the quaker ſaid, he 
was a naughty beggar, and deſired 
he would move away from the ve- 
hicle, The poor man ſaid nothing; 


there was no reproach in his eyes, 
but 


er 


E 
but when he limped again, towards 
us, to make a farewell bow, they were 
ſo full of tears, that he turned about 
as quickly as he decently could, ta 
conceal them. 
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And now, we were at the top of 
the hill (which was indeed one of the 
cloud-capt kind) and the coachman 
deſired us to get in, as the Angel was 
hard by, where we ſhould have the 


beſt attendance upon the road. A 


diſpute now aroſe upon the ſubject 


of giving alms to common beggars; 


the quaker ſaid they were ungodly 
brethren, and deſerved no aſſiſtance, 


either 
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either ſpiritual or pecuniary : the gro- 
cer obſerved, that they always made 
him fick to look at them, and that if 
they were to hanker about the Sugar- 
loaf, he would dite them for a nui- 
ſance. The filent gentleman, for 
ſuch he might be almoſt called; ſaid, 
it was ſometimes hard to tell, whether 
itinerant mendicants merited aſſiſtance 
or not; but when a poor wretch, 
without either limbs or cloaths, pre- 
ſented himſelf before the eye, there 
could be neither doubt nor difficulty 
in the caſe, Where there is doubt 
faid 1, I had rather run the riſque of 
miſplacing bounty, than by not being 
bountiful through a cool and politi- 
cal caution, and dread of being 
wrong. The grocer clofed the whole 
diſſertation by that excellent and new 

| e ob- 
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obſervation, that charity begins at 
home, and that it behoved every man 
to take care of his family. 
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The ſign of the Angel, upon which 
the ſunbeams were ſporting, now diſ- 
played itſelf beſide the road, and the 
coachman (delighted at the proſpect,. 
and reſolving to impreſs us with. 
proper notions of his dexterity) re- 
ſounded the whip, and drove us upon 
the full trot to the door. After we 


had ſwallowed our meal, a freſh driver 
obſerved to us that as the road to the 


next itage was heavy and dragging, 
and that as it was winter time, 
(though 


L 7 
(chough i in fact it was only the fall of 
the leaf) dark came upon us ſooner 
than if it was ſummer. He con- 
cluded with hoping we would make 
haſte. The grocer declared he did 
not like to be benighted, though he 
had nothing to loſe, if he ſhould be 
ſtopt. The quaker turned white, 
though his natural complexion was 
roſy ; the gentleman in mourning ſaid 
he was ready, and I—(holding out a 
glaſs to the driver, who toſſed it of 
without any other teſtimony of grati- 
tude, than ſcraping a dirty boot along 
the floor, for which the waiter caſt an 
evil eye at him) led the way t to the 
machine. 

As ſoon as we got ante the road, 
J reminded the grofer of his promiſe 
to oblige us with a ſtory. He faid 
5 | he 
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he was but 2 bad hand at that ſort of 


work, but that if we were inclined to 


hear the thing rough as it run, we 
might. I told him I ſhould thank- 


fully attend ; the quaker nodded at- 


ſent, and the grocer after once more 
aſſuring us he had no knack at ſtory- 
telling, and that Tim Slade, the exciſe- 
man, was twice a match for him, 
thus began : 

Why, as I was going to tell you, 
there was young Bob Blewitt, of 
our pariſh, as fine a ſcholar, and 
as comely a man as you ſhall ſee 
*twixt this and London. He was 
one of your benevolent chaps. One 
man he put into a farm, another 


he ſet up in a ſhop ; another he gave 
a potion to marry ; and to ſeveral 
fatherleſs, and motherleſs girls, he 


gave dowries. As to beggars, and 
a 
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Ack folk, and ſuch like, he ſent them 
broth and broken victuals; to lying.in 
women, (whether they had been be- 
fore parſon or not) he ſent bottles of 
wine, and poſſets, and potecaries; and 
at the end of town. he purchaſed a 
piece of ground, upon which he built 
a bit of an hoſpital, which I think he 
called a cradle for old age, and people 
paſt labour. In ſhort, and to come st 
once to the point without running 
round about my ftory—how con- 
foundedly the coach jolts ſays the 
grocer, and what a d—- d noiſe it 
makes; I can't hear myſelf — the 
quaker bid him not be prophane. The 
filent gentleman pulled up one win- 
dow, 1 pulled up the other. The gro- 
cer went on. In fhort, as I ſaid be- 
fore—whew, whew— whereabouts was 
| „ | LE 
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12 At the hoſpital, ſaid I. Aye, aye, 
Tight, continued the grocer ; this hoſ- 
pital coſt him a pretty round ſum: he 


wanted indeed to build by ſubſcrip- 
tion. No, no, ſaid the gentry of the 


neighbourhood, that will bring all the 
vagrants of the country upon us, and 
we have poor enough of our own, 
and for them we have a workhouſe. 
Mr. Blewitt ſaid he did not mean to 
build a workhouſe, but a comfortable 


—ſylum, I think he called it; for 


ſuch as can work no longer. How- 
ſomdever not a ſouſe could he get, 


only the old curate (who has five or 


ſix and twenty pounds, per year) was 
fool enough to give five pounds to- 
wards the ſcheme. S0 Blewitt carried 


on his building alone, and curſed was 


the hour in which he dipped his 
fingers 
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fingers in mortar, and laid the brit 
brick. 

How ſo? ſaid I, eagerly ; ſure this 
was rearing for himſelf a monument, - 
which aſcended (figuratively ſpeak- 
ing) into heaven, I don't know: for 
that; but figure or no figure, maſter 
Bob Blewitt cut but a bad figure in 
the end. In fine, you ſhall ſeldom 
hear of ſuch a man; ever doing ſom- 
mit for ſomebody' or another. The 
upſhot was, that he was teazed from 
morning to night with beggars and 
impoſtors, and vagabonds, and baſ- 
tards. One went with a ſorrowful 
face to beg one thing; another, to 
beg another thing; in ſhort, every 
body wanted ſomething. Now you 
ſhall hear what come 'of this. Come 
of it, ſir, ſaid I, what could come of 
: it, 


Cue 

it, but congratulation of heart, and 
univerſal gratitude? The quaker 
began to hum, the grocer ſmiled, and 
the cheek of the gentleman in mourn- 
ing was wet. | TY 
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e Nov mind (cried tlie grocer), mind 
n what tricks were played, upon the 
a founder of the feaſt. The labourers 
Af pretended to be ſick, that they might 
1 get food for nothing, ſo that the far- 
) mers could not get their field-work 
{ done. Many people got into trouble, 
3 purpoſe that he ſhould get them out 
again. The young forward huſſeys of 
f the pariſh got big bellies, purpoſe that 
„ he 
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he ſhould ſee the brats provided for, 
ſo that this made the juſtice grunt a 
little. He muſt needs put a large 
parcel of money into the hands of 
lawyer Limbo; every body knows 
him. I'd as ſoon build churches with 
my money, as truſt he with it. Well, 
one night, off went maſter Limbo, 
and got beyond ſea; and ſeveral other 
things, about the ſame time, ran croſs 
and crooked with poor Bob, ſo that in 
in ſhort he found matters ſadly al- 
_ tered. FE. 
Alas! ſaid the gentleman in black, 
alas ! I love and pity him. 

I worſhip him, ſaid I. I reſpect 
him, ſaid the quaker. 4 
That's more than other folk did, 
rejoined the grocer. He was now 


next to pennileſs. As ſure as you are 
alive 


„ 
alive he ſtayed till all was gone, and 
his bones came well nigh through his 
ſkin before he complained, and then 


of he tried to borrow a trifle of folk he 
* had made ; not a ſix- penny piece could 
th ne get in the pariſh. At length the 
ll, old curate, after a deal of perſuaſion, 
0. prevailed on him to go and live with 
er him, though the old fellow could 
ſs ſcarcely buy a neck of mutton to 
in make ſabbath-day broth for himſelf. 
u- But Gop, ſaid the gentleman in 

mourning, will make him amends 
A yet. He may be in heaven now for 


aught I know to the contrary, cried 
the grocer, I am ſure of it, ſaid J. 
Very like, proceeded the grocer, for 
he died about fix weeks after this, 
and put the pariſh to the charge fot 
opening the ground for him at laſt. 
Vor, I. O Not 
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Not a Git did he leave behind hi, 
except a few old books and pictures; 
two old faſhioned blackiſh coats, and 
a bit or two of a ſhirt : as to nonicals 
he could not afford they, and ſo he 
preached in farplus. As ſoon as he 
was buried and put into the grave, 
which we thought Blewitt would 
never leave, affairs were worſe than 
ever. Bob was as bad off as a beggar. 
The bettermoſt people lifted up their 
ſhoulders, and gave him a bit of din- 
ner, firſt one, then another; and this 
they ſay hurt him, for at laſt the rich 
made no ceremonies, but bid him ſtep 
down and get a morſel in kitchen, 
After this, he never held up his head; 
the poor folks ſaid *twas a thouſand 
pities ſuch 'a good gentleman ſhould 
come to Want: his kin told him 'twas 
juſt 
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juſt what they expected; his friends 
ſaid he deſerved it, and the world at 
firſt whiſpered, then openly declared, 
that nothing but a madman, or a 
perſon never brought up to any 
buſineſs, would have acted in that 
manner, Here the quaker groaned 
louder than ever, and holding up his 
hands as high as his ſhoulders, ſhook 
them in a horizontal deſcenſion, till 
they fell again with great method and 
ſolemnity upon the flaps of his coat. 
The grocer began to yawn and ſtretch 
himſelf; and where think you, con- 
tinued he,—gaping—where is Mr, 
Blewitt now—why in one of the dir- 
tieſt wards in his own hoſpital; ſel- 
dom or ever ſecs any body—now and 
then crawls out at dead night and 
goes into church-yard to vilit the 
O 2 grave 
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grave of the old curate. Sometimes 
is quite afide himſelf; and 1s maſhiated 
to a perfect ottomey: and all this 
is true as ſure as you are in this 
coach, | 
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How far are we come? ſaid I haſtily, 
The laſt ſtone, ſaid the grocer, was 
ſixty-fix. I have a great mind to go 
back, replied I. I would give any 
money to fee Mr. Blewitt ; however, 
I will not forget to ſend my compli- 
ments to ſo excellent a character. 
Aye, quoth the grocer, but while the 
graſs grows —you underſtand me. | 
1 Spare 
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Spare your reproof, fir, ſaid I, no 


time ſhall be loſt. Did he ever taſte 
thy bounty friend.? cried the quaker. 
Aye has he, many a time, ſaid the 
grocer. I have given him the offal 
of plums, currants, raſpins of a loaf, 
and ſuch like. Dainty diet, returned 
the. quaker, truly! 1 cannot expreſs 
my anxiety for him, ſaid I. Xiety, 
rephed the benefactor of raſpins ; what 
ſignifies talking of that, ſtick to the 
main chance. Go to church, and 
hear good ſermons, and read good 
books, and take good advice, and 
keep your money in the till, and put 
the key in your pocket, and keep 
yourſelf out of debt. But above all, 
mind this, neither lend a ſix pence, 
nor borrow a fix-pence, for that's the 
only way to live, take my word for 
„„ it. 
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it, Here he finiſhed, with the ſelf- 
important air of a man, who, having 
the world before him, did not care 
{ix-pence for the intereſt of any perſon 
in it, except the concern he took in 
the welfare of one worthleſs indivi- 
dual, namely—himſelf. 

Thy ſtory, friend, ſaid the quaker, 
is too exact a picture of this wicked 
world. 1 pray thee, young friend, 
have the fate of brother Blewitt in 
thy remembrance, If thou haſt abun- 
dance, take care thereof, for no man 
knoweth what ſhall happen to-mor- 
row ; and I have myſelf ſeen ſtrange 
things in my time. 

The ſhadows of the night now 
prevailed over the day, and the light 
of ſome candles at a ſmall diſtance, 


led me to ſuppoſe we were pretty 
near 
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near our deſtination for the evening. 
However, I was miſtaken ; the lights 
were in a village through which we 
were to paſs, and we had many along 
mile to travel to the place of our 
repoſe, 
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At length we reached our inn, 


where being ſhewn into a ſmall but 


comfortable room, I propoſed to 
order a fupper. The quaker declared 
he never eat any ; that, moreover, the 
frailty of his mortality weighed down 
his ſpirit, and he found himſelf in- 
clined to ſlumber. So ſaying, he 
rang the bell for a candle, folded him- 
9 4 ſelf 
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Telf up in his ſurtout, and in leſs than 
ten minutes forgot, I doubt not, the 
fate of Mr. Blewitt, and even the 
holding forth, which he ſhould give 
before the brother and ſiſter, who be- 


- came helpmates in the fleſh, and yoke- 


fellows after God's holy ordinance. 
The grocer wiſhed him a good night, 
proteſting nevertheleſs, that for his 
part, ſupper was his beſt meal ; upon 
which declaration I ſhall only obſerve, 
that if he meant to depoſit more into 
his belly than he depoſited at dinner, 
few people would chooſe to board 
him at the uſual rates. The gentle- 
man in black declined eating, but ob- 
ſerved it would be right to order 
ſomething. I declared that I had 
ſupped upon Mr. Blewitt. The grocer 
thought proper to ſhew his want of 

| wit 
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wit upon this occaſion: ſaying, it 
would (he believed) be no eaſy matter 
to make a meal out of poor Bob, as he 
was certain there was not an ounce of 
fleſh upon his whole carcaſe : upon this 
fally (at which he laughed heartily), 
he applied to a bell which hung in the 
center of the room, and after the 
waiter had repeated the promiſe of 
Coming!—coming !—about ten times, 
he actually made his entrance, and 
was as pert perpendicular an appear- 
ance as could be well conceived. The 
grocer ordered a moſt plentiful and 
ſolid banquet, wiſely conſidering that, 
as the charges were to be divided into 
three equal ſhares, and as it was likely 
there would, in reality, be no great 
occaſion for more than one knife and 


fork, which knife and fork would be 
neareſt 
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neareſt to the ſides of his own plate, 
the expence, upon the whole, could 
not be greater to himſelf than if he 
had purchaſed /ing/y a very moderate 
ſupper. 

While the ſupper was dreſſing, I 
could not but take a review of the 
grocer, who, inſtead of drooping 
under the fatigues of his corpulence, 
or the laſſitude which naturally ſuc- 
ceeds a journey, was all hope, eager- 
neſs, and expectation. He began to 
handle the knife, called for a whet- 
ſtone, tucked a towel under his chin, 
ſmacked his lips in echo to the cork; 
bad us take notice of the Rains in the 
bottle, and ſet the wine before the 
fire. In this ſituation he ſat, and 
filled an elbow chair—as fine a figure 
for the pencil of Hogarth, or for 

| Rey- 
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Reynolds (if Reynolds choſe to aftoniſh 
in the /udicrous,) as ever preſented 
itſelf to the imagination of genius. 
He was a ſquat, thick, difpropor- 
tioned, puffing rotundity; his face 
had that jolly plumpneſs, which buries 
every natural mark of meaning in 
greaſy vacuity. In the middle of that 
face were ſet two eyes, which ſwam 


in a ſtupid fluid, that ſeemed to be 


a diſtillation from tallow ; and at the 
bottom was a chin which unuſually 
broadened from the under jaw down- 


wards ; ſo that inſtead of terminating 


in a peak, was rolled up at the bottom 
into a round pellet of fleſh under 
which hung thoſe collops that diſtin- 
guiſh men of his habit. The thick- 
neſs of his hands were by no means 


proportioned to their length, nor 
was 
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was there any ſpace from the ear to 
the ſhoulder, for a cord, had it been 
his fate to be elevated: ſuch was the 
perſonage that now waddled—I will 
not venture to ſay walked - into the 
kitchen, with a reſolution to haſten 
the cook; for having waited near half 
an hour, he declared that if he ſtayed 
five minutes longer, he ſhould out-wait 
his appetite, and then ſhould not be 
able to eat a morſe]; though he was, 
he muſt own, vaſtly fond of fiſh, loved 
roaſt fowl beyond any thing that was 
ſpitted, doated upon cold ham, ad- 
mired veal cutlets, had no objection 
to pigeon pye, and thought minced 
veal very tolerable. He had not 
diſappeared more than ten minutes 
before the kitchen was in an uproar, 
and the waiter came ſkipping. into 

Sa : the 
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the room to acquaint us, that our 
friend would certainly be murdered, 
if we did not immediately carry him 
off. We buſtled into the kitchen, 
which now preſented a ſcene of cari- 
cature and confuſion, ſo truly ridicu- 
lous, that it requires the pens of the 


immortal Fielding and Smollett to do 


it juſtice. It demands a chapter to 
itſelf. | 


C H A r. 


The grocer was ſtanding in his 
ſhirt offering to box with the beſt in 
the place, the cook was brandiſhing 
the baſter, the landlord was threat- 
ening to deſtroy the carcaſe of the 
grocer, an half-pay officer with one 

arm, 
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arm, was clapping our hoſt upon the 
back, the houſe-dog held the grocer 
by the breeches, and the hoſteſs was 
encouraging Tiger to keep his hold. 
It was fome time before we could 
learn the occaſion of the fray, for the 
combatants rather grew more violent 
than tranquil, eſpecially when the 
grocer oſtentatiouſly ſwore that he 
could buy the whole houſe, and af- 
terwards have more money to ſpare 
than any man in company. This 
touched the ſon of the ſword, whoſe 
face became immediately regimertal, 
and marching up to the grocer, ſnap- 
ped his fingers againſt that prominent 
piece of fleſh which nature had given 
him for a noſe ; and which, unuſed to 
that rigid and ſoldier- like ſalutation, 


000 a copious ſtream, which be- 
- painted 


E 


painted the prodigious breadth of 
linen which covered his carcaſe. The 
grocer however, by no means ſick- 
ened at the ſight of blood, but grew 
more ſanguine in his reſentment, for 
he now daſhed his fiſts about like a 
fury his blows were indeed given at 
random, becauſe he was obliged to 
hold his head down to prevent drink- 
ing his own blood. In one of theſe 
blows it happened, that his tremen- 
dous paw fell upon the jaws of the 
landlady, who catching him by the 
ear, overſet his wig, and diſcovering a 
fat new-ſhorn pate, did ſo decorate it 
with the crimſon marks of her delicate 
nails, that in leſs than three minutes, 
his head reſembled a new ploughed 
field, only that the furrows were red 
inſtead of being earth- colour. The 
5 land- 
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landlord had now an opportunity to 
reinforce his wife—the captain gave 
the word of command, Tiger roar'd 
out mainly in the midſt, and the cook 
_ emptied the dripping pan upon the 
back of the miſerable grocer, whoſe 
life was now ſo critically circum- 
ſtanced, that had not the officer, by 
declaring the victory was completely 
gained, put an end to the contention, 
he muſt aſſuredly have given up the 
ghoſt. This dreadful] fracas (as is 
often the caſe) aroſe from a very 

trifling beginning: upon the grocer's 
entering the kitchen, he thought 
proper to aſſume the authority of a 
man of very conſiderable conſequence, 
and began by acquainting the cook, 


that though he choſe to travel in a 


ſtage, he was not to. be trifled with, 
| | 48 
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as he could pay for a coach and fix if 
he thought fit, adding, he believed few 

that travelled the road knew better what 

good uſage was. He then found fault 

with the cutlets, which he ſaid were 
too thick and too red—complained that 

the fowl was an old hen, for that her 

legs were as well guarded as a fighting 

cock's, and that the fire was abun- 

dantly- too fierce, and would ſcorch 

before it warmed through : upon this, 

he ſallied to the ſalt-box, and was pro- 
ceeding to empty the contents upon 

the coals, when the landlady (though 

not an ill-tempered woman) thought 
her province of ſcolding her own 

ſervants ſo cruelly invaded that ſhe 

defired him, in no very gentle voice, 

to deſiſt ; and on his refuſing the re- id 

queſt the hoſt himſelf interpoſed, il 
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till at laſt the grocer (recollecting how 
well he had ſecured the mainchance, 
and taking from thence. a pride of 
heart, which frequently emanates 
from a full purſe), he told the land- 
lord he was an i}l-bred: ſaucy raſcal, 
and that he was a better man than ever 
ſtood in his houſe. This being a cen- 
fure that involved every one' preſent, 
the aforeſaid harmleſs officer thought 
himſelf aggrieved, and approaching 
the grocer, chucked him under the 
chin; but unluckily the grocer's mouth 
being then opened by anger, thoſe 
two ranges of bony fortification 
caught his tongue, till he almoſt ſunk 
to the earth with the violence of the 
pain. And this it was that made him 
diſrobe himſelf, and ſtand in the 
poſture we at firſt found him ; which, 

though 


1 
though heroic, was rather unfor- 
tunate, as ſomebody (in the hurry 


and heat of battle, perhaps to prevent 
their being made bloody) had moved 
off with his ſnuff. coloured coat, and 


black velvet wailt- coat. The engage- 
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we led our champion (not indeed in 


triumph, but leaning upon the arm of 


* 


me, and the gentleman in mourning) 
into the room, with ſuch a burleſque 


alteration of figure, that benevolence 
itſelf muſt have ſmiled, as ſhe pitied 


him. 


The idea even of ſupper, was now 


his laſt idea; his firſt was that of 
water, to waſh away his ſtains; his 
ſecond, a bed to ſoothe his bruiſes. 


The landlady was now rather ap- 
peaſed, and permitted the chamberlain 
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to ſhew the poor devil to bed, vowing, 
however, ſhe would make him pay 
{ſmartly for it in the morning. As 
ſoon as the grocer was gone, the 
gentleman in mourning obſerved, 
that people of low education, and 
little minds, were always capable of 
a filly oſtenſibility, that ſooner or 
later brought them into diſgrace. 
Having ſpent a few minutes more in 
contemplating the vanity of this odd 
and diſguſting character, and promil- 
ing to riſe early to purſue our journey, 
we parted for the night. 
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Our reſt was interrupted at the 


dawn. The quaker, however, com- 
plained that he was ill. The grocer 


was tolerably mended, but ſwore he 


would not ſtir a foot till he recovered 
every thing he had loſt, from the 
biſcuits in his pocket, to the minuteſt 
hair in his peruke. As this meſſage 


was brought us, a chaiſe and four, 


which had been travelling all night, 
came rattling into the yard, before 
which came two ſervants, and one 
was at the tail of it. The whole houſe, 
(early as it was,) got out of their 
beds, and hurried to the chaiſe-door ; 
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the bells rang as if the houſe was on 
fire, and his honour was ſerenaded 
into the beſt room, by about a dozen 
domeſtics. The gentleman in black 
faid he knew the traveller. Heavens! 
ſaid 1, what a buſtle i is here about an 
individual indeed. Aye, fr, replied 
my friend, (for ſuch I began to wiſh 
he was) there is an invariable rule for 
theſe things; a chaiſe and pair com- 
mands attention, a chaiſe and four en- 
forces homage, but a chaiſe and fix 
claims adoration, Nor is this obedience 
paid fo often to the perſonages within, 
as to the idea of the thing itſelf; 
we travel in a common ſtage ; tis ſo 
mechanical a conveyancę, that as the 
waiter and landlords expect little, they 
let us come in, and go out, as peace- 


| ably as if we were the paſſengers of a 
waggon 
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waggon. If we were to go poſt, we 


ſhould be uſed in a different ſtyle, and 


'tis ten to one if the poſtilions, (who 


have a vanity in ſitting before their 
ſuperiors,) do not tranſmit a lye from 
one to another, that we are princes 
incog. To tell you the truth (ſaid I) 
Jam heartily tired of my old com- 
panions, from whom J have already 
gained as much knowledge, as if I 
were to travel with them to the 
world's end, and for once (if you 
will bear me company) I will purchaſe 


a little attention vpon the road, by 


performing the reſt of our journey in 


chaiſes. With all 8 heart, ſaid the 


gentleman. 
After drinking a glaſs of warm 
wine, and having taken leave of our 


former fellow- travellers, we got into 
P 4 . a neat 
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a neat carriage, which rolled away 
briſkly on the road to London; but 
not before we had run the gauntlet 
through a new ſet of impoſtors, and 
ſatisfied the demands of all thoſe who 
hang round the wheels of an hackney 
_ chaiſe, At this additional charge, I 
expreſſed my ſurprize : Be not alarm- 
ed, replied the gentleman, but think 
yourſelf very well off, for if you had 
clapt another pair of horſes to the 
carriage, the expectations of the ſer- 
vants would have been raiſed in pro- 
portion. Aye, and I can tell you, 
the perſon we ſaw ſtep out of the 
chaiſe and four, paid ſomething extra, 
for his gold binding upon the ſaddle- 
cloths, and even for the trimming 
upon his waiſtcoat ; though that laſt 
circumſtance has loſt its priſtine dig- 

nity 
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nity in a great degree, ſince our 
barbers, taylors, and other crafts, 
have of late years belaced themſelves 
from top to bottom, whenever they 
make an excurſion into the country, 
Yet gold, either in or out of the 
pocket, will always have an influence. 
Then reſpect of this kind is really 
to be bought, ſaid I. Not only of 
this kind, rejoined the gentleman, but 
of almoſt every other. The inter- 
change of all ordinary civilities, is a 
mere verbal traffic, and as to com- 
pliments upon gay appearances, they 
are ſo extremely martetable, that the 
bargain and ſale at Smithfield is not 


more in the way of bujineſs. 


CH 
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Whenever the gentleman in black 
ſpoke, there was ſo much ſerenity and 
good ſenſe in his remarks, ſhaded, 
and as it were ſoftened by ſome latent 
_ anxiety, that I own my curioſity was 
extremely excited to know more 


about him, His perſon was tall and 


ſpare ; his complexion extremely pale, 
and ſomewhat tinged with a faintiſh 
yellow : there was a pathetic penſive 
caſt in his eyes, that rather denoted 
the languors of inceſſant uneaſineſs, 
than the deadneſs of diſſipation; and 
the ruins of a ſmile, which appeared 
to be conſtitutional, gave a philanthropy 
to his face, which defied the depreda- 


tions of ſorrow and time. 
The 
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The fun now had riſen above the 
clouds, and promiſed us an agreeable 
day ; and the face of nature, even in 
the decline of the year, appeared 
bright and beautiful. There are few 
calamities ſo great, and few fates ſo 
ſevere as to leave us totally inſenſible 
to the magic of a fine morning. A 
warm ſun, a clear ſky, the charm of 
vegetation, the melody amongſt the 
branches, the refreſhment from the 
night's repoſe, and the proſpects of 
ſurrounding plenty, are ſufficient to 
relax the woe of the moſt melancholy 
traveller. Such were their force at 
preſent, that every feature of my 


companion underwent a chearful al- 


teration. He always ſpoke before in 
a plaintive voice, but (as he now bid 
me obſerve how fortunate we were 1n 

| | our 
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our weather, ) there was a degree of 
that ſort of pleaſure in his accent, 
which appears to be inſpired by any 
ſudden ſatisfaction of the heart. I 
improved this humour by turning our 
diſcourſe into an entertaining channel: 
and it will be ſoon ſeen that this gen- 
tleman (whoſe name 1 found to be 
Greaves) was maſter of every ſubject, 
had thought much and rightly, and 
had contemplated every point deſerv- 
ing contemplation, with an accuracy, 
a taſte, and an elegance, peculiar to 
men which have caught inſtruction 
from leflons of life, a ſober exerciſe of 
the underſtanding, and a judicious 
courſe of ſtudy. 
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The ſatisfaction, fir, ſaid J, that I 
feel, from our favourable weather, 1s 
much heightened by finding myſelf 
relieved from the nonſenſe of my for- 


mer companions; pray what do you 
think of them? 1 think of them, re- 


plied Mr. Greaves, as of men, poſſeſſ- 
ing that kind of knowledge, which 
confers a happineſs ſuited to the 
coarſeneſs, and I had almoſt ſaid— 
to the invulnerableneſs of their feel- 
ings. Each is happy according to the 
habits of his life : 7 


Some place the bliſs in action, ſome in eaſe, 
Thoſe call it pleaſure, and contentment theſe; 
| | Some 
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Some ſunk to beaſts, find pleaſure end in pain; 
Some ſwell'd to Gods, confeſs ev'n virtue vain; 
Or indolent, to each extreme they fall, 
To truſt in every thing, or doubt in all, 
Each happy in his own, &c. &c. 


But you have read Mr. Pope. In 
ſhort, ſir, the grocer and quaker are 
a freſh, and by no means a weak 
inſtance, of a great truth, T have long 
maintained, aye, and at the expence 
of many a warm argument. 

Pray what is it? Why, ſimply this, 

Education is all in all. 

I ſcarce compre Give me leave, fir, 
ſaid Mr. Greaves, putting his two fore- 
fingers: lightly on my breaſt; I have 
ſeen this world (and that is a bold 
word to ſay) from top to bottom; 
and have now paſt upwards of forty- 
three years, I might have ſaid forty- 

ſix, 
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ſix, in a ſituation which threw me at 


different periods amongſt all ranks of 


people. The reſult of my whole ex- 
perience is this but my meaning is 
ſo prettily expreſſed by one of our 
preſent dramatic poets, that, though 
Jam no friend in general to quota» 
tions, I cannot in this. caſe reſiſt it. 
It is in the ſentimental play of Zara; 
to the beſt of my memory theſe are 
the words, which are intended as an 
apology for apoſtacy: 


6 J ſee too plainly, cuſtom forms us all: 

Our thoughts, our morals, our moſt fix'd 
belief, „ 

Are conſequences of our place of birth: 
Born beyond Ganges — I had been a Pagan; 
In France a Chriſtian ] am here a Saracer. 
Tis but inſtruction all! Our parent's hand 
Writes on our hearts the firſt faint characters, 


Which 
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Which time retracing, deepens into ſtrength 
That nothing can efface, but death, or 
heav'n.” 


In theſe lines there is not more poetry 
than truth, and truth which extends 
from pole to pole. A mind unaccul- 
tomed to remark, or inexperienced in 
life, cannot readily conceive how ſur- 
priſingly 40, or to ſpeak modeſtly, mo/? 
people are influenced by common 
cuſtom and early inſtruction. It is 
indeed a proverb with us, a proverb 
in every mouth, that © uſe is ſecond 
nature,” few ſearch farther into this 
matter, than juſt to repeat the expreſſion, 
and there leave it. Every one knows 
and feels the fact, and that is ſuffi- 
cient to evidence its univerſality: but 
J, who have occaſionally delighted in 


ene — and particularly in 
clearing 


Ty 
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clearing truth from the abominable 


rubbiſh of ſeveral antiquated axioms, 
have taken ſome pains; but they ſoon 
became extremely plealing : to trace 
the point, contained in the lines 1 
have juſt ſpoken, very minutely ; and, 
from the cloſeſt, and the cooleſt in- 
veſtigation I am led to believe, that 


an infinite quantity of that which 
" paſſes in the world for vice and virtue 


— obſerve I ſpeak not of natural good 
or evil—is totally the operation of 


habit, the conſequence of cuſtom, or 
the reſult of education. I have, in- 
-deed, ſomewhat miſplaced them. The 

_ -firſt ſhould be laſt; for education im- 
preſſes upon us a peculiar modus, or 
ſyſtem of thinking—that ſyſtem is, 
generally conformable to the bigoted. 
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cuſtoms. of a country, and thoſe cuſ- 
toms, naturally, and almoſt neceffarily 
ſlide into eſtabliſhed habits, which, 
for the moſt part, cling cloſely to us, 
till they are torn away by the difem- 
bracing graſp of death. | 
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l am quite a child, fir, ſaid J, in 
ſuch ſpeculations : I cannot clearly 
I will endeavour to explain myſelf, 
rejoined the gentleman, with great 
g00d-nature. ie. 

Mr. Pope obſerves that, as the twig 
is bent, the tree's inclined. How 
beautiful and how juſtly, was it ſaid ? 
The colour of our future fortune 
greatly depends upon a few /light cir- 
cumſtances, that attend us in our 
nurſery - exceptions you know are ad- 
mitted. But, pray, call to mind your 
friends; ſome are in buſineſs, others 
are trained to pleaſure. * 
2 1 
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But let us take the trouble of per- 
ſonifying, let us imagine an inſtance. 

Suppoſe then, a child born under every 

favourable event of temporal proſ- 
perity; the father rich, and the mother 
beautiful : its cradle is ſoft and downy, 
its pap is made of the whiteſt bread; 
and every accommodation that the 
little ſtranger demands, is furniſhed 
with the moſt pompous parade, and 
in the higheſt perfection. It will not 
be long before theſe /oftnefſes will have 
ſo great an influence upon the body, 
that the infant muſt imbibe from theſe 
-bleſſings, an idea of luxury. This 
idea will be conſtantly recurring, and 

every day's illuſtration of the points 

which firſt produced it, will expand 
upon the imagination, which, like the 
| paaſſions 
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paſſions and appetites, is no foe to 
delicacies. Voluptuous images thus 
aſſociated, are eaſily admitted into the 
young heart, and every thing that did 
not correſpond with thoſe images, 


would in proportion, be rejected. Ac- 


cuſtomed to the light and ſpacious 
apartments, he would not venture 


into a dark paſſage without his nurſe 


or governante, 

Suppoſe, on the other hand, a 
child, the offspring of laborious and 
indigent parents-; its birth is effected 
upon the ſtraw, or on ſacking with- 


out curtains; the wind blows hard 


through the caſement; the mother 
hes down contented. with her ſmall- 
beer caudle, and on the third or fourth. 


day, ſhe is up, and dandling the babe 


Q 3 upon 


LOL 
upon her knee, or dancing it in her 
n 

The mother of the other, mean— 
while, is gradually recovering from 
the pains of labour, upon a couch of 
down; ſtops up every crevice of air, 
„ leſt the breeze of heaven ſhould 
viſit her too roughly.” Dare not riſe 
till ſhe is ſufficiently weakered by the 
forms of a faſhionable Hing in, as it 
is in this caſe emphatically called; 
and at laſt, after much effort, and 
more ceremony, the ventures abroad, 
on ſome auſpicious, ſun-ſhiny day, 
under the fortification of cloaks, 
hoods, and handkerchiefs, juſt to 
take an airing, with the glaſſes of her 
carriage drawn up, and then returns 
to her chamber, ſhivering at thoſe 
gales, 


E 
gales, which fan the face of the poor 
woman, who inhales them as the moſt 


natural reſtoratives of health and 


beauty. 
About the time that the rich child | 


begins to know the delicacy of its 
condition, the poor one would find 
itſelf promiſing and hardy, and in 
ſome degree inured to the ſtorms of life. 
Let them be at this period each five 
years old; the one has acquired a ſen- 
ſation of ſoftneſs, the other an habit 
of hardihood. Suppoſe then, about 
this time, it were poſſible for them to 
change ſituations. The pennyleſs lad 
ſhall go into the warm villa, the rich 
ſtripling into the cold cottage what 
would be the conſequence? Exactly 


the ſame as if the two others and 
„ fathers 
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fathers were to exchange. All would 
be diſtreſs, dilemma, confuſion, and 
aukwardneſs: the pampered youth 
would croud over the wretched bit 
of a blaze made by two ſticks, laid 
acroſs a brick; and the lad who was 
bred in a tempeſt, and ſeaſoned to 
wind and weather, would very. proba- 
bly toſs his plaything againft the fine 
ſaſh-window to let in. the. air, and 
prevent ſuffocation. | 

Thus far I have ſpoken with reſ- 
pect to the influence of early habits 
upon the body. Let us now ſee what 
effect they have upon the mind. The 
connexion betwixt our mortal and 
immortal part, is far cloſer than be- 
twixt man and wife. Nothing can 
befall the one, that is indifferent to 
the 


„ 
the other: ſympathy implanted by 
nature is powerfully reciprocated z 


and the tie is at once tender, and 


forcible. Conſequently, the minds of 
thoſe two boys, muſt be effected very 
ſenſibly by their reſpective education: 
and cuſtoms. As they grow up, thoſe 
cuſtoms will ſo ſtrengthen, that no- 
thing but death, or heaven” can re- 
concile them to an innovation, either 
in thought, word, or deed. The 
poor boy, having heard nothing but 
unpoliſhed language, eat nothing but 
coarſe food, and paſſed his day 
amongſt clowns, and cattle, will con- 
tinue in the track, and if, by any 
unlucky ſtroke of chance, he is called 
to new purſuits, his miſery mult be 
dated from the day in which he de- 


ſerted 
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ſerted the ſpade, _ plovghfthare, or 
the flail. 

The rich boy, in the mean time, 
THes into man, amidſt the claſh of 
carriages, the comfort of couches, 
and the luxuries of lazineſs, His 
ears are accuſtomed to muſic, fathion, 
and flattery; his eyes are daily 
charmed with objects of diflipation 
or delight. No poſhble accident 
conld be more fatal to his peace, 
than a ſudden deprivation. of theſe 
pleaſures. Take him again into the 
hut, he finds himſelf like a fiſh: upon 
land, out of his element : the greateſt 
tranſports of the peaſant, are to him 
agony, and every thing around, and 
within him, 1s as ſtrange as if he 
had ſtept into a new world. Why 
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is all this ? — Merely becauſe they 
have been taught to think, and feel, 
and act differently. On the other 
| hand—but 1 mult tire you, fir 
IJ am concerned, returned I, Mr. 
Greaves ſhould think an apology 
neceſſary for beſtowing upon me the 
greateſt pleaſure upon earth. | 
Mr. Greaves pauſed a little, bowed, | 
and proceeded. 
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